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Foreword 


overprints and surcharges on the earlier Arms design stamps of Imperial 

Russia, have much in common with the better known Trident Issues 
of the Ukraine. Both the Armenian and Ukrainian Governments used the 
device of an overprint not only to give an indication of the independent 
character of each state at the time, but also in order to effectively stop the 
wholesale importation of unoverprinted stamps, obtainable outside the 
countries at a fraction of their postal value. But here the similarity begins 
to stop. The Ukraine had a large population and a large postal organisa- 
tion: Armenia was a much smaller country without an efficient postal 
service, due to the historical events described later in this handbook. Much 
note was taken of the Postal Organisation in the Ukraine by philatelists, 
at the time: records were kept and valuable evidence by way of covers 
retained—so much so that although the Ukraine provides many baffling 
problems to philatelists to-day, a clear, coherent picture of contemporary 
postal history is at least available, and, as such, offers a concrete base on 
which to build philatelic ideas or theories. Collectors of the postage stamps 
of Armenia are by no means so fortunate. Postal records are simply not 
available. Covers and postally used stamps are scarce, and when they do 
make their appearance, they usually originate, from either Erivan or 
Alexandropol. In consequence, it is only over a comparatively long period, 
and by scrutinising every possible piece of evidence, that a jigsaw picture 
of the postal affairs of Independent Armenia can be gradually assembled. 
It is on this basis that we have arrived at the conclusions recorded in this 
handbook, Part One of which we are pleased to place before collectors of 
Armenia. We must, however, be careful to stress that just for this very 
lack of evidence, many of the matters discussed may possibly have to be 
amended in the later availability of fresh material. We do ask, most 
sincerely, for the future co-operation of readers, and we shall always. be 
pleased to hear of fresh items which evidently throw new light on this most 
complicated philatelic country. 


To postage stamps of Armenia, as instanced by the various, Monogram 


The production of a handbook on Armenian philately can hardly be 
expected to interest more than a very small public. We have therefore 
been faced with the alternatives of mimeography or typographical printing. 
Despite the additional cost of the latter, we have decided on a professional 
production. Having in mind the very small potential volume of sales, we 
have been forced to save, wherever possible, on printing costs. We must 
therefore apologise to readers for the small 8-point size of type, the absence 
of photographic plates, and other similar shortcomings. 


Many members of the British Society of Russian Philately have been 
most helpful to us, and we should, in particular, like to thank Mr. J. 
Buchanan, Mr. William E. Hughes, Mr. R. P. Knighton, Mr. A. S. Penn, 
Dr. R. Seichter, Mr. Charles Stibbe, and Mr. H. Werth, for the kind and 
very valuable assistance they have given us in many ways. In addition, 
our grateful thanks are due to the Committee of the Society, who have given 
us every possible help, and to our very good friend Mr. John Barry, whose 
helpful encouragement to any venture in Russian vhilately, is the very 
greatest of assets. 


S. D. TCHILINGHIRIAN. 
P. T. ASHFORD. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


sé AYASTAN,”’ or Armenia, is a mountainous country south of the 
Caucasus, dominated by Mount Ararat where, according to the 
Bible’s version of a Sumerian legend, Noah’s Ark landed after the 
Flood. Armenia’s location at the crossroads of Europe and Asia, in the 
path of innumerable invasions, turned it into an eternal battlefield and 
pre-destined its inhabitants for a dramatic fate. 


Unlike its Caucasian neighbours, Armenia, on two occasions, tried to 
leave its imprint in World History. Both attempts failed, but had they 
succeeded, they might have changed the course of events for many centuries. 


_ In the first of these attempts, Tigran IT, ‘‘King of Kings’’ (95-57 B.C.), 
built up an empire extending from the C aspian to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Caucasus to Mesopotamia and Palestine. When called to rule over 
large populations of the Hellenized world, this potentate of Parthian 
education conceived the idea of blending in his kingdom the two rival 
civilisations. In the centre of his dominions, he built a new capital 
Tigranocerta, and populated it with 300,000 of his new subjects forcibly 
displaced from the Greek, Phoenician and Assyrian cities he had conquered. 
Under his impulse, Tigranocerta became the melting pot of this new 
civilisation, where the best Greek and Phoenician minds of the time could 
be seen attending to his Oriental Court. Tigran’s son, the tragic Artavazd 
IIT, is described by Plutarch as a distinguished Greek writer, author of 
several plays and other works of value. Tigran himself spoke Greek, and 
encouraged Greek culture and arts at his Court. Later, when the Romans 
entered Tigranocerta, they were surprised to find in the city a theatre where 
Athenian actors, were giving a succession of classical plays. The merits of 
Tigran s rule can be judged from the fact that the remains of the Seleucide 
Empire, which included such world centres as Antioch and the Phoenician 
ports, accepted his authority with little or no resistance, and the years they 
spent as part of the Armenian Empire proved a period of security and 
prosperity. é 

Before he could consolidate his work by amalgamating his disparate 
possessions into a single and solid entity, Tigran had to face the greatest 
military force of the Ancient World, Rome, led by two of its best soldiers, 
Lucullus and Pompey. Tigran’s armies, already feeling the weakening 
impact of the feudal structure of the country, were no match for the 
disciplined Roman war machine. He was defeated, had to give up his 
conquests, and pay tribute to Rome (66 B.C.). 3 


Thus, his experiment failed without having been given the chance of 
a test, and the two rival cultures, Roman versus Parthian, and later 
Byzantine versus Sassanide, continued for centuries an exhausting struggle 
which, in the end, weakened them both to the extent that they were unable 
to resist the onslaught of the Arab world. 


Had circumstances allowed Tigran to realize his conception of a strong 
Empire based on a blend of both civilisations, and serving the dual purpose 
of a buffer and of a cultural link between Rome and the Asian world, it is 
questionable whether Rome would have succumbed to the invasions from 
the North, or Persia been overcome by the Arab tribes. 


Armenia’s second attempt came in the Middle Ages. Born while 
Saladin was retaking Jerusalem from the Crusaders and Genghis-Khan was 
conquering the world,’’ King Hethoum I of New Armenia (1226-1270 
, A.D.) conceived the grandiose scheme of canalizing the huge Mongolian 
power for the purposes of Christendom, using it to destroy the Moslem hold 
in the Near East, and eventually converting this mass of Barbarian 
idolaters to the Christian faith, and adding their vast Empire to the Western 
civilisation. To achieve his aim, this Crusader King undertook, one 
generation before Marco Polo, the same fantastic voyage across the whole 
of Asia from Tarsus to the Mongolian capital of Karakorum, in farthest 
Siberia, to seek the Mongolian alliance (1253-55). His views were readily 
shared by the Grand-Khan Mangii, and his brother Hiilagu, ruler of Persia, 
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whose influential consort, Dokouz-Khatoun, of Touranian stock, was a 
devout Christian (Nestorian) who followed her husband’s armies, with a 
mobile ‘‘church’’ for her daily devotions. Hiilagii-Khan kept his word: he 
took Baghdad and destroyed the Caliphate (1258), and the following year 
the Mongolian hordes of idolaters and buddhists with their Christian 
Nestorian and Jacobite vassals, led by Hiilagii’s Nestorian-Christian 
commander, Kit-Buqa, joined on the borders of Syria with their allies, the 
Gregorian-Christian army of the King of Armenia and the Roman-Catholic 
Frankish Crusaders of Prince Bohemund VI of Antioch and Tripoli. 


This fantastic mixture of a Crusade rolled over the Moslem possessions 
in the hinterland of Syria: strongholds of Islam, such as Aleppo and 
Damascus, which no Western Crusader had ever approached, let alone 
taken, fell in a matter of weeks. The Holy Land was entered, Nablous 
taken, Gaza raided (1260). 


At the moment when final success was within sight, the campaign 
misfired. With suicidal blindness, and despite Bohemund’s and Hethoum’s 
appeals, the Frankish garrisons of Acre and Sidon refused to join and gave 
even passage to the Egyptian Army, which surprised Kit-Buqa by a rear 
attack and defeated him. Syria fell to the Egyptian Sultan. 


Hethoum’s dream survived him for a while. Hiilagii’s and Hethoum’s 
successors, Abaqa-Khan and Leo III, repeatedly sent embassies, to the 
Popes and to King Edward I of England, in endeavours to arrange a 
combined Crusade to wipe out Islam from the Near East. When it became 
evident the Western World was in no position to help, they tried alone on 
more than one occasion, but failed again. 


The great opportunity thus missed by Christendom was soon seized by 
Islam: within fifty years, all the Mongolian Khanates west of China had 
been converted to the Moslem faith. Meanwhile, the Sultans of Egypt had 
promptly completed the liquidation of the Frankish strongholds in the Holy 
Land by the capture of Acre (1291). Lone Christian outpost on the main- 
land of Asia, surrounded by a hostile world, New Armenia survived for 
almost another century, until its last citadel was stormed by the Egyptians, 
and its last King taken into captivity (1375). 


Had Hethoum’s scheme succeeded, as it so nearly did, one cannot help 
wondering what would have been the course of History, with the Near East 
sprinkled with Western Christian States and, in their rear, over one half of 
Asia, a massive power of allied Mongolian barbarians converted to the 
Christian faith, and gradually educated to Christian ethics and ways of life. 


Apart from these highlights, Armenian History, like the history of all 
Eastern nations in by-gone centuries, is an unending tale of almost incessant 
warfare and invasions, internecine strife, gallantry and treason, court 
intrigues and drama, destruction and reconstruction of cities, momentary 
prosperity followed by misery, massacres and migration, and, behind this 
all-too-usual surface, a stubborn nation of toiling and industrious artisans 
and traders, who managed in these dire conditions to keep the country 
alive and who, whenever given a respite for a generation, would quickly 
bring it back to prosperity and progress. Armenia’s greatest weakness 
proved its incorrigible feudal trend. The anarchy and confusion brought 
to mediaeval Europe by five centuries only of feudalism are known to all: 
feudalism in Armenia lasted for no less than twenty centuries, from the early 
Artaxian Kings (IInd Century B.C.) to the Russian conquest in the XIXth 
Century A.D. 


The country was inhabited from the beginning of the historic times by 
tribes believed to be of Caucasian stock, but little is known of their 
activities until the constitution of the Kingdom of Ourartou, contemporary 
of Assyria, which appears to have reached a relatively high degree of 
civilisation (IXth to VIIth Centuries B.C.). In its decline, Ourartou was 
invaded and conquered by an Aryan tribe of the Thraco-Phrygian branch, 
the ‘‘Hay,’’ generally known as Armenians (circa 585 B.C.). Soon after, 
the newly established Armenian kingdom had to submit to Cyrus, King of 
Persia, and the country remained under Persian rule until Alexander’s 
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campaigns. It then acquired an autonomous status under its own satraps, 
but remained nominally part of the Seleucide Empire. Upon the defeat of 
_ Seleucide Antiochus III by the Romans at Magnesia, the Armenian satraps 
_ secured full independence, and Artashes I (Artaxias or Artaxerxes) founded 
the Artaxian dynasty in Armenia Major, while Zareh became king of 
Armenia Minor (189 B.C.). 


The twin kingdoms were united by Tigran II. The treacherous arrest 
and execution of his successor, Artavazd ITI, by Anthony and Cleopatra, 
was followed by a century of invasions and civil strife, with Rome and the 
Parthians helping in turn to the throne of Armenia candidates friendly to 
their cause. A modus vivendi was finally arrived at when an Arsacide 
cadet, Tirdat I, helped to the throne by the Parthians, accepted, after his 
capital Artaxata had been burnt by Corbulo, to pay allegiance to Rome and 
be crowned by Nero (66 A.D.). The Arsacide dynasty of Armenia, thus 
founded by Tirdat I (53-100), was to outlast its Parthian senior branch by 
two centuries, and to play a major part in the spiritual and intellectual 
development of the country, by accepting the Christian faith and helping 
create an Armenian alphabet. 


Armenia became the first historic country in the world (barring the 
ephemeral kingdom of Edessa) to officially adopt the Christian faith whea 
King Tirdat II (287-330) was converted by St. Gregory the Enlightener 
(who became the first Catholicos of the Armenian Church), and imposed 
the new religion to his kingdom, some fifteen years or more before the 
Roman Empire (288 or 301 A.D.). The Armenian alphabet was created 
in 404 A.D. by a monk, Mesrop Mashtots, with the active collaboration of 
a great Catholicos, St. Isaac I (387-428) and of King Vram-Shapouh (392- 
414). 


These two events proved of major importance by moulding the 
Armenian people into a nation conscious of its entity, at a time when such 
knowledge was the only hope of survival, as the country was on the eve 
of losing its independence for centuries. Divided by the feudal system into 
many semi-autonomous principalities, fighting against each other and often 
allying themselves with the enemy against their own king, the country had 
nevertheless held its own for two centuries against the constant attacks of 
the Sassanide Persians. In the end, it was the feudal leaders who, to 
achieve greater autonomy, accepted the rule of the Persian king, and helped 
him depose the last Arsacide of Armenia (429). 


After centuries of Persian, later Arab rule, independence was recovered 
when one of the semi-autonomous feudal princes, Ashot I Bagratunee 
(862-891) , founder of the Bagratide dynasty of Armenia, assumed the royal 
title (886) and united most feudals around his throne. Although the feudal 
structure of the country remained unchanged, and worsened during Ashot’s 
successors, the dynasty brought increasing strength and prosperity to the 
country, and gave it the most renowned of its capitals, Anee, the ‘‘city of 
one thousand and one churches.”’ (Its ruins are shown on the pictorial set 
of 1921.) 


These results were achieved despite almost constant warfare against 
the Arabs and Byzantium. In its last years, the country had to fight 
practically on all fronts, when the Seljuk Turks appeared in the East. The 
last Bagratide king was trapped by the Byzantine Emperor, who proceeded 
to join the country to the Empire (1045). By destroying this valuable 
buffer state at the time when its presence was most needed, Byzantium was 
opening its own gates to the Turkish invasion. Events moved fast; the 
Turks overran Armenia, and their momentous victory over Emperor Roman 
IV at Malazkert (1071), one of the turning points of history, gave them the 
whole of Asia Minor for good. From then on, what had been the richest 
province of the Empire was to be known as Turkey. 


Left defenceless against the horrors of the Seljuk invasion, many 
Armenian feudals emigrated with their men to Cilicia, where Ruben TI 
founded the Principality (1080), later Kingdom (1199) of New Armenia, 
which became the northern bastion of the string of Frankish States along 
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rian coast. In close contact for the first time with the Western 


_ Crusader state, perhaps the strongest, certainly the most prosperous. It 


attracted the major part of the trade between Europe and the East to its 

orts, Tarsus, Corigos and Ayas (Lajazzo), the latter becoming one of the 
Wo main gates of access to the immense Mongolian Empire then being 
built, (Armenia was also present at the other gate, the Genoese stronghold 
of Caffa (Theodosia) in Crimea, where the population and garrison were 
lurgely Armenian emigrants from the Bagratide dominions,) Behind this 
picture of military glory and a flourishing economy, internal dissensions 
_ sontinued as before, intensified in the final years by confessional quarrels, 
With the people rising against attempts at a union with the Roman Church. 
Por, upon the extinction of the national Hethoumian dynasty, Roman 
Catholic princes acceded to the throne of Armenia, and it was a cadet of 
the French House of Lusignan, rulers of Cyprus, who was to be its last 
King (Leo V1, 1374-1375). 


From 1375 to 1918, Armenia ceased to exist as an independent State, 
but, despite terrible hardships, its people remained a distinct nation, united 
fvound its National Church. Ever since independence had been lost a first 
time in 429 A.D., the Catholicos had remained as the only leader of the 
nation, and his power had soon been enhanced by the rupture with Con- 
stantinople and Rome. 


Armenia was not present at the Council of Chalcedon as, in that same 
year, her Catholicos St. Joseph I was, being led to martyrdom, and her best 
sons, under feudal chief and national hero Vardan Mamikonian, were giving 
their lives on the battlefield of Avarayr in opposing the attempt of the 
Persian King to forcibly convert them to Mazdeism (451). St. Gregory’s 
successors had attended the Councils of Nicaea and Ephesus, and subscribed 
fo the Monophysist creed, but, as pontiffs of an Apostolic Church and 
delegates of the earliest Christian country, they were frowning at these 
hair-splitting discussions which amounted in fact to little more than a 
struggle for supremacy between the rival Sees of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Constantinople and Rome, under the arbitration of the Emperors. They 
ignored the partial reversal of attitude decided at Chalcedon but, as the 
Iimperors themselves swayed for a century on this question, the schism 
Was not finalized until Catholicos Nerses II (548-557) convened the second 
Council of Dvin (554). 


Politically, this decision was disastrous, as it estranged Armenia from 
all the Christian world that mattered, the Nestorians entrenched on her 
southern borders, Byzantium wherefrom help could have come, and Rome 
Which was to play such a dominant part in coming centuries. Armenia, 
however, owes it its survival as a nation for, during the many dark 
centuries of foreign domination, this independent National Church became 
the magnet round which its people rallied. It proved up to its task, not 
only by identifying itself with the nation, but by maintaining at all levels 
a simple and democratic spirit perhaps without parallel in past History. 
In the great majority of its Catholicoi, the nation found remarkable 
leaders who took an active part in all aspects of its life. They would stand 
lp against unworthy kings or feudals, carry the Cross on the front-line of 
warring armies, plead with invaders, resist all attempts at oppression or 
denationalisation, whether these came from Mazdeists, Moslems, or Christian 
emperors of Byzantium or Czars of Russia. They would also lead its 
intellectual life, give it an alphabet and a literature, shield in monasteries 
its writers and erudites, or, like Johannes V (899-931), write themselves 
its history. No more impressive picture can be given of this high sense of 
duty than that of Catholicos Isaac III dying on his way to ask an Arab 
leader for mercy after an unsuccessful feudal rebellion, and ordering that 
his corpse be taken to the enemy chief, who might thus receive the plea 
from the grip of his own dead hand (703). 
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While Europe was, getting out of the Middle Ages, Armenia went 
through the grimest period in its history. Successive invasions by Seljuk 
Turks, Mongolians, Tamerlane, Turcomans and Ottoman Turks devastated 
and depopulated the country. Where they escaped massacre, people fled to 
foreign lands or were deported. Later, the country became a battlefield 
between Turkey and Persia, and was in the end divided between them. 


At the opening of the XIXth Century, the armies of the Czars appeared 
in the Caucasus. Persian Armenia fell to Marshal Paskievich with the 
ruins of its ancient capitals and the modern cities of Erivan and Nakhiche- 
van, and was ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Turkmen-Chay (1828). 
Paskievich conquered also Turkish Armenia, but the territory reverted to 
Turkey at the end of the Greek Independence War. In a later campaign, 
Russian armies, led this time by an Armenian, Loris-Melikov, again entered 
Turkish Armenia, and conquered Kars and Ardahan, which were ceded to 
Russia by the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 


The next conflict was the First World War. By the time the Russian 
Revolution broke out, Turkish Armenia had been conauered again by the 
Czar’s armies, who held Erzerum, Erzinjan, Van and Trebizond (1917). 


To Armenians who, apart from a few autonomous feudal mountain lairs 
in Siunik (Karabagh) or Cilicia, had only known oppression for centuries, 
the advent of Czarist Russia meant liberation. When Paskievich evacuated 
Turkish Armenia, a large part of the population flocked back with him and 
resettled in the territories conquered from Persia. Under the milder rule 
of the Czars, and in contact with the Christian World, progress went on at 
large strides, not only in Russian Armenia, but throughout the Caucasus, 
where Armenians became a major element in the main Georgian city of 
Tiflis and the Tatar oil-booming centre of Baku. Spurred by XIXth 
Century European liberalism, this national and intellectual renascence soon 
extended to Armenians in Turkey who, as one of the most educated and 
active elements of the decaying Ottoman Empire, became keen propagators 
of modern ideas of freedom and of the right of nations to self-government. 
The Church was still showing the way: after the patient educational work 
carried for generations by the Mekhitarist monks at Venice and Vienna, it 
was again a prelate, Bishop Khrimian, later Catholicos Mekertich I (1892- 
1907) who gaye the impulse. Schools, newspapers, books, multiplied, and 
brought in their trail political action. Revolutionary and other parties 
were formed, the most prominent of which became the ‘“‘Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Alliance,’ called for short ‘‘Dashnak’’ (from ‘‘Dashnaktsutiun”’ = 
“Alliance’’). 

The Sultan’s Government kept a deaf ear to all claims for reforms, and 
when the ‘‘Armenian Question’’ became a problem of European concern, it 
tried to suppress it by a series of organised wide-scale massacres, culminat- 
ing in the mass slaughter of an estimated 1,000,000 people in 1915. 


Meanwhile, the First World War had broken out, and Armenians, 
wherever they could, had joined the Allied armies, or formed legions of their 
own. During the 1915 massacres, many Armenian cities (such as Van) put 
up a stubborn resistance, and their survivors joined the Armenian volunteer 
legions of Andranik and Dro fighting by the side of the Russians. 


The Russian Revolution of March, 1917, held great promises for the 
Caucasian nations: apart from the right to self-government in Russian 
Armenia, Armenians were admitted to the administration of occupied 
Turkish provinces. Electioys to the Constituent Assembly brought to power 
the Dashnaks at Erivan, the Georgian Mensheviks at Tiflis, and the 
“Moussavat’’ Tatar nationalists at Baku. When the Bolsheviks seized 
power in Russia in November, the Caucasian nations refused to join Com- 
munism, and formed a common Provisional Government in Transcaucasia 
(November, 1917). 


After the Soviets signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (Feb., 1918), 
Transcaucasia had to face the race to Baku of the oil-hungry Central Powers. 
The disintegrating Russian Army abandoned the 300-mile front extending 
from Trebizond on the Black Sea to Tabriz in Persia. Left practically 
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‘wlone, 85,000 Armenian legionaries under Nazar-Bekov and Andranik under- 
took to defend this wide front against the overwhelming numbers of the 
advancing Turkish army. They fought stubborn delaying actions in every 
city of Turkish Armenia, then around Erivan, later in Karabagh where 
idranik was still holding in November, and even in the Tatar capital of 
Waku, where other Armenian civilian conscripts, with the help of Gen. 
 Punsterville’s British Units, held until September 15th, 1918, a bare six 
weeks before Victory. 

The joint Transcaucasian Government collapsed when the Turks, reached 
Kars and Batum, beyond the 1914 border (April, 1918). Georgia and Azer- 
baijan proclaimed their independence, and hastened to make what separate 
peace A ats could. Armenia proclaimed her own independence on May 28th, 
1918, while still facing complete annihilation at the hands of the Turks, who 
were trying to overcome the desperate resistance of the Armenian legions 
defending the approaches to Erivan, now their national capital. On June 
4th, by the Treaty of Batum, Turkey recognised the new Armenian State, 
reduced to the tiny territory still in its possession, consisting of the district 
of Virivan, and part of the district of Vagharshapat. All other districts, of 
Kuesian Armenia, Alexandropol, Kars, Ardahan, Nakhichevan and Kara- 
bauh, were kept by the enemy, who also exacted complete control of the 
Alexandropol-Julfa branch of the Transcaucasian railway. Armenia now 
had no other course than wait for Allied Victory. 


Victory came in November and, soon after, British Missions were 
finding in the Caucasus. The 39th Brigade, recalled from Persia, 
te-oceupied Baku on November 17th, and the 27th Division arrived at 
atum from Constantinople on December 22nd, assuming control of the 
whole area. The two forces linked and proceeded with the enforcement of 
Armistice terms with Turkey, the re-opening of communications, and the 
supervision of law and order. Their first problem was the evacuation of 
the Caucasus by the Turkish Army. This task was satisfactorily carried 
oul and, by February-March, 1919, the Turkish forces were back behind the 
Ivtd border. 

Mutual distrust and rival claims between the Caucasian Republics 
precipitated hostilities in some of the areas evacuated by the Turks, and it 
wis the unenviable lot of the British Occupation Forces to intervene in 
these disputes and devise a solution. A short war began in December, 
1918, between Armenia and Georgia over the district of Borchalo, which 
the British ended by placing the disputed area under British Military 
Administration (January 2nd, 1919). The same solution was adopted in 
April regarding the Ardahan district in the Kars province, although part of 
the area was later assigned to Georgia. 


In the South, Armenia had more lasting trouble with Azerbaijan over 
the districts of Karabagh and Nakhichevan, which contained a large propor- 
tion of Tatar inhabitants. Hostilities broke out in January, 1919, along the 
Tillis-Julfa railway south of Erivan, and a British Company had to be sent 
to bring the situation under control. Peace was re-established and rail 
communication re-opened ‘between Transcaucasia and Persia. The Karabagh 
area was divided between Azerbaijan and Armenia, the latter receiving 
the western district of Zangezur, while the Nakhichevan district remained 
under British control until May, 1919, when it was handed over to the 
Armenian Authorities. In July, 1919, fighting flared up again, with Tatar 
guerillas opposing attempts by the Armenians to disarm them and bring 
them under control. This uprising compelled Armenian forces to abandon 
Nakhichevan and part of the railway line for some time, and raids by the 
guerillas reached at times points in the vicinity of Erivan itself. Irregular 
fighting on this scale continued ‘sporadically throughout the life of the 
Dashnak regime, and the Government’s hold on the southern part of the 
railway remained precarious. 

Similar chaotic conditions prevailed also for a while in the Kars 
province after its evacuation by the Turks, until the British Forces arrested 
a local council working for re-establishment of Turkish authority, and 
handed over the greater part of the area to the Armenian Authorities (April, 
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1919). Here again, Armenian troops were faced with the difficult task of 
disarming the many bands of irregular Kurd feudals living in the mountains 
on the border and who, when hard pressed, could cross to the Turkish side 
and return later for more raids against the sedentary population which 
was being re-settled in the liberated cities. 


Despite these difficulties, the greatest part of Russian Armenia had been 
restored by May 1919 to the Government of Erivan, but the general 
picture throughout the liberated areas was one of waste and destruction, 
gutted villages, untilled fields and a ruined economy. Including survivors 
of the 1915 massacres in the Turkish provinces, the total number of 
refugees in the territory was about half a million, many of them destitute 
and starving after five years of war and privations. Two American Relief 
Organisations gave considerable help, as did also the British Authorities, 
who rushed some 30,000 tons, of relief material, including rolling stock, to 
help rebuild the economic life of the country. 


In these difficult circumstances, aggravated by the problems of over- 
population and famine, the Erivan Government tried to keep the State 
alive, and to bring back’a semblance of reconstruction and order into the 
ruined districts evacuated by the Turks. ‘With an empty treasury, this 
could only be done by monetary inflation: the currency sank steadily and, 
by November 1920, one Pound Sterling was worth 100,000 Armenian 
Roubles. 


To counteract its tense relations with Georgia and Azerbaijan, Armenia 
sought an alliance with Denikin’s Government in South Russia (November, 
1919), but his regime collapsed soon after (February, 1920). 


r Meanwhile, at the Peace Conferences in Paris, Armenia’s sacrifices to 
the Allied cause were getting a measure of recognition. An Armenian 
delegation headed by Nubar Pasha, representing the moderate parties of 
Turkish Armenia and colonies in foreign lands, and another delegation 
headed by Aharonian, representing the Dashnak Republic of Erivan, signed 
jointly in the name of Armenia the Treaty of Sevres between the Allied 
Powers and the Turkish Government of Constantinople (10th August, 
1920). This treaty created a Greater Armenia, incorporating parts of 
Turkish Armenia, the fina] frontier being left to the arbitration of President 
Wilson, whose decision was made public on November 22nd, 1920. 


While its territory was thus being doubled on paper, the Armenian 
Republic was again facing death. Since April 1920, Azerbaijan had 
become a Soviet Republic, and the Reds were standing at the eastern 
border of Armenia. To the west, Mustapha Kemal had created a new 
Turkey which, not content with repudiating the decisions of Sevres, was 
preparing to reconquer the districts of Kars and Ardahan, lost in 1878. 
The clash came in September. The Turks reached Kars on October 30th, 
Alexandropol on November 7th, and threatened Erivan. Armenia had to 
sue for peace. By the Treaty of Alexandropol, the Dashnak Government 
had to renounce the awards of Sevres, and further cede to Turkey the 
districts of Kars, Ardahan, Igdir and Alexandropol, plus the district of 
Nakhichevan to Azerbaijan (2nd December, 1920). 


On the same day, in circumstances still ill-defined, Armenia became a 
Soviet Republic. The Dashnak Government resigned, nominating General 
Dro as Military Dictator, and the Reds came in unopposed in the hope 
they would restore the integrity of the national] territory. By agreement 
with the Soviets, a coalition Government of Communists and Dashnaks was 
formed, which ruled the country for a while. Shortly after, however, the 
Dashnaks were gradually eliminated from office, and a purely Communist 
regime established (January, 1921), to which the moderate-minded 
Armenian people were ill prepared. Another cause of discontent was the 
failure of the Soviets to recover the territories lost to Turkey (Alexandropol 
alone was recovered, and then only much later, in November, 1921, by the 
Treaty of Kars) . 


A Dashnak-led uprising followed, .and a second Dashnak Republic was 
formed at Erivan on February 18th, 1921, under Vratsian. It gained 
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- tontro! of the centre and south of the country, but the Reds held at Delizhan 
and Karaklis in the north. This second Dashnak regime lasted until April 
2nd, 1921, when the Reds, having completed the conquest of Georgia, 
ye-took Erivan and restored the Soviet Republic. 

In January, 1923, Armenia joined the Transcaucasian Federation of 
Soviet Republics and, since January, 1924, it has been one of the constitu- 
ent Republics of the U.S.S.R. 


PHILATELIC INTRODUCTION 


(A) GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


HEN studying a country, even one with many overprints like the 
W cicsine, collectors can usually rely on a number of sound basic 

elements which, once they have been determined after an appropriate 
‘mount of research work, can be confidently used as a criterion for further 
study. Such basic elements, in the case of overprinted issues, are settings 
of the genuine overprints, types of genuine handstamps, genuine postally 
ised covers and their postmarks, the appearance and colour of the genuine 
ink used, and information available through official records, or recorded in 
the philatelic press and catalogues. 

In the case of Armenian overprints, many of these basic elements are 
ntivailable. There are no settings in sheets or rows, all overprints being 
fipplied singly. The rubber handstamps used for the first two issues 
deleriorated rapidly, and their shape changed so much during use as to 
become unidentifiable in some cases. Forgeries were made on the spot 
during the period of currency and exported to the West, where they were 
accepted in some instances as genuine types of overprint. Many other 
forgeries were made abroad. Genuine postally used covers are, to say the 
loust, extremely scarce, and usually unavailable for philatelic study. Forged 
overs are commoner. Even loose used stamps having done legitimate 
jontal duty are very scarce, although postmarked-to-order copies are 
ieihently seen. Official records do not appear to be available, and it is 
fot even known how many handstamps, were used, and in how many cities. 
Records in the philatelic press and catalogues are conflicting, inadequate, 
offen incomplete and at times misleading. 


With such handicaps, it is not surprising that the stamps of Armenia, 
aller a brief spell of popularity around 1920, sank into oblivion, and were 
completely neglected by collectors and students alike, discouraged by the 
difficulty of proper classification and the large quantity of forgeries existing 

on the market. Nevertheless, this group of issues offers an almost unlimited 
field for research and fresh discoveries at a negligible cost, and can become 
4 fascinating subject if properly handled, almost as fascinating as the 
lridents of the Ukraine, which have been the subject of so much study 
‘iid so many publications during the last thirty years. This comparison 
with the Ukraine, which comes naturally to every collector's mind, is not 
die exclusively to the similarities in the appearance of the issues of the 
{wo countries. On the contrary, the problems facing the student are in 
tiny cases different in each of the two countries, but the scope of the work 
i» almost as wide for, while there are more types of Tridents, than of 
Armenian Monograms, the latter are much more difficult to properly identify 
and classify. Furthermore, the intricacies of Ukrainian philately can now 
he considered as largely solved by the intense research of the last decades, 
while the issues of Armenia still remain a practically virgin field for 
prospection, 

On aceount of the unavailability of many of the usual basic elements 
fecessary for a study of this kind, an entirely different line of approach 
becomes indispensable when handling the issues of Armenia. This line of 
Approach, which is developed in the following captions of this Introduction, 
must be planned on the basis of what few constant elements remain avail- 
able, but findings will often prove misleading unless they are severely 
screened in each case against what is known or can be deduced of the 
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conditions in which these issues were prepared, and the various other factors 
which affected them at times. 


(B) THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE STAMP ISSUES. 


This is an essential element to which frequent reference is indispensable 
for the proper understanding and solution of the many problems encountered 
in Armenian philately. The political organisation as well as the territory 
itself of the country changed several times at short interval during the 
period concerned, but these changes were not accompanied by a temporary 
breakdown of the Governmental machinery or by anarchy. On the con- 
trary, the various Governments succeeded each other without any interrup- 
tion in the legal life of the State, and even the momentous change from 
Democratic to Soviet rule took place without upheaval, within a few hours, 
and brought no more immediate disturbance than an ordinary change of 
Cabinet in a Western State. 


Unlike the Ukraine, for instance, where the stamp-issuing period is 
largely limited to one single short-lived regime, the philatelic history of 
Armenia continued without interruption through most of these political and 
territorial changes, with fresh printings of current stamps or brand new 
issues succeeding each other as required by the exigencies of the moment, 
or by the continuous inflation of the national currency. 


The first step towards classification must, under such circumstances, 
consist in separating these various historical periods, and subdividing 
accordingly the postal history of the country. ‘The following subdivisions 
are thus obtained: 


(1) FIRST PERLOD—Up to November 28th, 1917—RUSSIAN ARMENIA 
UNDER RUSSIAN RULE. 


This period does not really belong to Armenian postal history, but can 
be included as an introduction. In fact, the inclusion of specimens from 
this period will be found invaluable by students, of the country, as they 
will thus have at their disposal undisputably genuine prints of all the 
Russian-type postmarks used by Armenia during the years of independence, 
and these samples will in many cases make it possible to determine whether 
a type of postmark found on Armenian stamps is the genuine article or a 
good imitation. 


All Russian stamps postmarked prior to November 28th, 1917, and 
emanating from places situated within the limits of the Russian provinces 
of Erivan and Kars come within this heading. 


(2) SECOND PERIOD—November 28th, 1917, to May 28th, 1918.— 
ARMENIA AS CONSTITUENT PART OF THE PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT OF TRANSCAUCASIA. 


During this transition period, Transcaucasia, having split from the 
Bolshevik regime ruling in Russia, was ruled by a joint Government of 
Georgians, Armenians and Azerbaijani Tatars. 


The portion of Transcaucasian territory coming under Armenian postal 
history was, at the beginning of this second period, the same as in the first 
period, that is, the Russian provinces of Erivan and Kars. Soon after, 
however, with the disintegration of the Russian armies holding the Turkish 
front, the Armenian legions took over the defence of the line, and remained 
in control of the occupied territories of Turkish Armenia. These territories, 
consisting of the Turkish vilayets of Erzerum and Van, and the Erzinjan 
district, can therefore be considered as coming under Armenian postal 
history from December 18th, 1917 (date of the Erzinjan Armistice with 
Turkey) until they were reoccupied by the Turks in February-March, 1918. 

Then, with the Turkish advance continuing beyond the 1914 border, 
Russian Armenia was invaded, and the province of Kars had been occupied 
almost in whole by the Turks by April 25th, 1918. In the following days, 
the Western districts of the province of Erivan had likewise been invaded, 
up to Sardarabad, Bash-Abaran and Karaklis. 
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n stamps or covers with dated postmarks of this period emanat- — 

the various regions listed above come under this heading, but it 

e noticed that the territorial limits, at first extending well into 

1 territory, were gradually shrinking until, in the end, very little 
left of Russian Armenia proper. 

The Turks used Turkish stamps in the territories conquered by them. 


3) “THIRD PERIOD—May 28th to December, 1918.—INDEPENDENT 
ARMENIA UNDER DASHNAK RULE WITHIN THE BOUN- 
DARIES OF THE TREATY OF BATUM. 


As from May 28th, 1918, with Armenia an Independent State, all 
Russian stamps used in the country must be considered as regular fore- 
‘yunners of the national issues. Up to Nov./Dec. 1918, the national territory 
was limited to the district of Erivan and part of the district of Vagharsha- 
pat, so that postmarks from other districts of former Russian Armenia are 
not to be found. (See Map, page 3.) 


4) FOURTH PERIOD—January, 1919, to December 2nd, 1920.— 
INDEPENDENT ARMENIA UNDER DASHNAK RULE WITHIN 
THE 1914 BOUNDARIES. 


_ ‘In the first months of 1919, with the evacuation of the Caucasus by 
the Turkish Army, the territory of the Armenian Republic increased 
yradually until, by May 1919, it comprised of the former Russian provinces 
of Erivan and Kars, with the following qualifications. (See Map, page 3.) _ 
-———s (a):‘ The districts of Artvin and Borchalo were neutralized and under 
British occupation pending disposal by the Peace Conference; 

___ (b) The district of Nakhichevan was the theatre of much unrest during 
the whole period, and postal operations must have been considerably 
affected; 

(ce) The railway line Tiflis-Alexandropol-Julfa could not operate tegu- 
larly, particularly in its southern section, and its postal waggon may have 
been discontinued. No railway postmarks of this period appear to be 
available. The northern frontier station of Vorontzovka was in Georgian 
hands; 

- (d) Many cities evacuated by the Turks were largely ruined and 
depopulated, their Armenian inhabitants having fled to Erivan at the time 
of the Turkish advance. The reorganisation of postal services, particularly 
in the Kars province, appears to have been very slow, 

(e) After September 29th, 1920, the territory under the control of the 
Dashnak Government shrank again as a result of the invasion by Kemalist 
“Turkey. The Sari-Kamish district had been lost by September 30th, the 
Kars province by October 30th, and Alexandropol by November 7th. 


iu) Until November, 1919, this enlarged territory used ordinary Russian 
stamps, which must be considered as regular forerunners of the national 
issues on a par with those of the third period. 


In October, 1919, the first purely Armenian stamps appeared, consisting 
of a surcharge of 60 kop. on ordinary Russian 1 kop. adhesives, to provide 
4 denomination missing in the set, and which was then in greatest demand, 
us it represented the current Intercaucasian letter rate, raised to this level 
« few months earlier as a result of the depreciation of the Caucasian 
currencies. 

Shortly after (Nov. 1919), to protect the national revenue from the 
Jom of income resulting from the use by the public of Russian stamps 
lmported from other parts of the former Russian Empire, the Dashnak 
Government decided to overprint all stamps held by its Post Offices with 
4 distinguishing mark, in the form of a Monogram, and to prohibit the 
\ise of unoverprinted stamps. 

As, however, the stocks of Russian stamps held by the Armenian Post » 
Offices were limited, and could no longer be replaced by further supplies 
{rom Moscow, authority was given to accept all unoverprinted Russian 
stamps brought to the counter by the public, and to overprint them with 
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the Armenian Monogram, provided bearers would pay to the Post Office 


at time of overprinting the face value of the stamps they brought, thus ~ 


making sure that no loss of income to the State would accrue from such 
use. This decision, although perhaps justified by conditions ruling at that 
time, was tantamount to giving official sanction to the issue of a good 
many obsoiete stamps no longer held by the Post Office, but which could 
be brought to the counter by owners, overprinted against payment of their 
face value, and then used on postal mail as official issues of the State. 
Needless to say, many people availed themselves of this golden opportunity 
to secure at a cheap price elusive varieties of great philatelic value. Despite 
these abuses, the practice remained legal throughout the life of the Dashnak 
regime which, in the end, appears to have used it as a source of additional 
income by charging a higher face value on such abnormal stamps. 

The first type of Monogram adopted consisted of a fancy combination 
of the Armenian letters ‘‘H’’ and ‘‘P’’, initials of the words ‘‘Haykakan 
Post’’ (Armenian Post), in a rectangular frame, the so-called ‘‘Zed’’s. In 
the early period, this Monogram control appears to have been intentionally 
applied at one of the corners of the stamps, without defacing the Imperial 
Arms which constituted the central feature of their design. It is possible 
that this policy was connected with the negotiations then being carried for 
an alliance between Armenia and the South Russian Government of General 
Denikin. Later, however, the Monogram was uniformly applied at the 
centre of the stamps. 

Around March 1920, the frames of the Monograms having greatly 
deteriorated, they were removed, and the Monograms used alone. This 
constituted the second issue, known as the ‘‘Unframed Zeds.”’ 

By April 1920, the sinking of the Armenian currency had reached such 
proportions that a further heavy increase of the postal rates became 
necessary, with the Intercaucasian letter rate being raised from 60 kop. to 
5 roubles. To spare its dwindling stocks, the Post Office surcharged them 
with the new values in Roubles necessitated by the increased rates, accord- 
ing to a pre-arranged scheme aimed at making the best possible use of 
existing supplies. For this new set, a different type of Monogram was 
selected, consisting of two Armenian ‘‘H’’s, initials of the words ‘‘Hayas- 
tanee Hanrapetutiun’’ (Republic of Armenia). This constituted the first 
HH Monogram issue. 

About July 1920, in a further effort to avoid waste, remaining stocks 
of stamps already overprinted with an HP Monogram were brought in line 
with the new rates by being surcharged with the new Rouble values and 
the HH Monogram. This became the second HH issue. 

As this duplication of the old HP Monogram and the new HH, often 
superimposed on each other, gave in most cases an indistinct and smudgy 
result, various devices were resorted to in an attempt to print the new value 
only on these old HP stocks, without the HH Monogram. This was the 
third HH issue. 

In the Autumn of 1920, probably after the Turkish invasion began, the 
inland letter rate appears to have been raised again, at first from 5r to 10r 
(necessitating the ‘‘emergency’’ surcharges known as the fourth HH issue) , 
then, very shortly after, to 25r, which is believed to have been the rate 
current when the Dashnak regime ended on December 2nd, 1920. The 
special surcharges made for this 25r letter rate constitute the fifth HH issue. 

Early in 1920, the Dashnak Government had ordered a definitive series 
of stamps in Paris, and these were being delivered when the regime fell. 
Although a first delivery of the new stamps appears to have reached 
Armenia, they were not placed on sale, and the undelivered stocks were 
later sold to the stamp trade in Western Europe. 


(5) FIFTH PERIOD—December 2nd, 1920, to February 18th, 1921.— 
SOVIET ARMENIA WITHIN THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
TREATY OF ALEXANDROPOL. (See Map, Page 3.) 


Armenia was now reduced to its present territory, consisting of the 
former Russian province of Erivan less the district of Igdir lost to Turkey, 
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and the district of Nakhichevan lost to Azerbaijan. Throughout this fittn 
period, however, the Turks remained in possession of the city of Alexan. 


dropol, which they did not return to Armenia until November, 1921, by the 
Treaty of Kars. A 
The change of regime having taken place by mutual agreement, througn 


formation of a Coalition Government including both Soviet and Dashnak. 


Ministers, no immediate disturbance resulted in the normal life of the 


country, other than the disorganisation arising from the Turkish invasion. 
‘ 


The Postal Administration appears to have functioned practically without 
change, but postal services were of course limited to what areas were still 
under national jurisdiction. Direct communications by railway between 
Erivan and Tiflis, which was Armenia’s main way of contact with the 
outside world, were no longer possible, as the section Erivan-Ulukhanlu- 
Karaklis ran partly into Turkish-occupied territory in the vicinity of 
Alexandropol. The line, however, remained open for a while between 
Karaklis and Tiflis, but soon ceased to operate when the Reds invaded 
Georgia through Borchalo and Vorontzovka station on February 12th, 1921. 


- Although postal communications were at a low, the demand for postage 
stamps appears to have ‘been considerable, as many people were fleeing 
abroad to escape Soviet rule, and they were presumably trying to convert 
their worthless Armenian Roubles into the medium of exchange of interna- 
tional value represented by postage stamps. 


Armenia being now a Soviet Republic, further large supplies of Russian 
stamps appear to have been secured from Moscow, and these were placed 
on sale after being surcharged with the Armenian HH Monogram and the 
same range of new values in Roubles as the preceding HH issues, using the 
same handstamps as previously. This sixth HH issue can, however, be 
separated from Dashnak printings by the distinctive characteristics of the 
basic stamps used. 


(6) SIXTH PERIOD—February 18th to April 2nd, 1921.—SECOND 
DASHNAK REGIME. 


The Dashnak uprising which installed the short-lived Vratsian Govern- 
ment at Erivan, divided for a while the country into two parts, with 
Vratsian in control of the centre and south, and the Reds holding the 
northern cities of Delizhan and Karaklis. With civil war and the invasion 
of Georgia adding to the disorganisation remaining from the war with 
Turkey, postal communications must have been at an almost complete 
standstill. The history of this confused period is little known, and it is not 
possible to assess to what extent Vratsian’s overtures to the Turks allowed 
communications with Europe through Alexandropol, which was then still 
in Turkish hands. To the South, Vratsian’s territory had a common frontier 
with Persia, which was used by refugees, but the southern section of the 
Tiflis-Julfa line was not available, as it ran through the district of Nakhi 
chevan (in which Julfa is situated), which belonged now to the Soviet 
Republic of Azerbaijan, and was held by Red Forces. 


Nevertheless, indications are that production of postage stamps reached 
its peak during the Vratsian regime, no doubt for the same reasons as in the 
preceding period. The large stocks of Russian stamps received from Moscow 
in the preceding weeks, either already surcharged but not yet sold, or still 
awaiting surcharging, were placed on sale with the same HH Monogram 
and range of new rouble values as before, but in what appears to have been 
4 much wider range of collectable varieties, apparently with an eye on 
philatelic potentialities, as these stocks soon found their way to Western 
markets. 

In many cases, it is not possible to separate these Second Dashnak 
Regime printings from those of the First Soviet period, as the basic stamps, 
are the same, and it is also probable that many of the stamps sold in this 

riod had already been overprinted in the preceding period. In fact, the 
Postal Administration does not appear to have been affected by the political 


changes, and the sale of stamps at the counters must have proceeded with- 


out interruption. This group of overprints must therefore remain merged, 
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at least for the time being, into the sixth HH issue, but it should be kept 
in mind that most or all “of the abnormal stamps or values which can be 
classified as iate printings appear to have been produced during this Second 
Dashnak Regime. 


It is possible that, at this time, the inland letter rate had been raised 
to 50 or 100 roubles, as these denominations predominate in the printings 
of this period. 


(7) SEVENTH PERIOD—April 2nd, 1921, to January, 1923.—SOVIET 
REPUBLIC RESTORED. 


The national territory remained unchanged during this period, taking 
into account the return of Alexandropol to Armenia, and was the same as 


shown on the appropriate Map. 


The disorganisation still prevailing at the beginning of this period 
appears to have lasted up to the end of the year 1921 but, with the estab- 
lishment of peace in the Caucasus after seven years of warfare and con- 
fusion, reconstruction proceeded at a fast pace, and postal operations appear 
to have reached as soon as 1922 a greater degree of activity and extension 
than during the Dashnak Republic. 


Currency inflation, however, was now beyond bounds, and postal rates 
had to be increased to levels which made the current set of surcharges 
worthless. 

- With the full Sovietization of the country, now isolated from the West, 
the attraction of postage stamps as a protection against inflation appears to 
have subsided, or to have been repressed, and the status of Armenian 
stamp issues during 1921 is still largely a question mark. Two sets of 
surcharges of higher denominations, the so-called ‘‘Stars’’, are reported to 
have succeeded each other at short ‘interval, but the first one of these sets 
is rarely seen, if ever, while most available copies of the second are evidently 
forgeries. This is still another chapter of Armenian philately which offers 
a wide scope for research to the student, as several different handstamps 
are stated to have been used for these ‘‘Star’’ sets. 


Permanent series in pictorial designs had been ordered at Constanti- 
nople but, by the time these had been delivered, their denominations proved 
again far too low, and the Postal Administration had to resort once more 
to surcharging. As the pace of inflation was such that no stable paper- 
money rates were possible, the surcharging took the form of ‘‘Gold Kopek”’ 
tates, the stamps being sold at the daily _paper-money equivalent of these 
standard rates. This procedure was followed throughout 1922, and the 
four sets constituting this group are among the most interesting issues of 
the Republic. 


(8) EIGHTH PERIOD—January, 1923, to January, 1924.—SOVIET 
ARMENIA AS CONSTITUENT PART OF THE TRANSCAUCA- 
SIAN FEDERATION OF SOVIET REPUBLICS. 


The territory remained unchanged, and the only immediate result of 
the Federation was in the financial field: as early as January, 1923, the 
depreciated national currencies were discarded for good, and an attempt 
at stabilization was made by issuing a common Transcaucasian currency, 
each Transcaucasian Rouble being worth 100 former national Roubles. 


In anticipation of this monetary reform, the Armenian Post Office had 
ordered a new definitive set of pictorials in the new currency, but, when 
this set was ready, its range of denominations proved again too low, and 
the stamps had to be surcharged with much higher values before issue. 
These surcharges in Transcaucasian currency were the last separate issue 
for Armenia. 

On September 15th, 1923, the national issues of the Transcaucasian 
Republics were superseded by the special definitive stamps for the Trans- 
caucasian Federation, with inscriptions in the three national languages as 


well as in Russian. These stamps belong to Armenian Postal History. 


when bearing the postmark of a city within the country’s boundaries. 
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rove PERIOD—As from January, 1924.—ARMENIA AS A CON- 
STITUENT REPUBLIC OF THE U.S.S.R. 


yi The territory remained unchanged, but the number of Post Offices in 
eration increased rapidly, concurrently with the gradual development of 


~The stamps of the U.S.S.R. have been in use throughout this period, 
“ind ean be recognised when bearing the postmark of an Armenian town. 


At first, these postmarks were those which had been brought into use 
«luring the last years of the Russian Empire, and had continued to serve 
- throughout Armenia’s stamp-issuing years, as neither the Dashnak Regime, 
- tior Soviet Armenia had introduced any fresh types, perhaps on account 
of technical difficulties. These postmarks of the Czarist period were of 
‘eourse inscribed in Cyrillic characters only. 


In the late 1920s, however, Armenian Post Offices brought new post- 
tarks into use, and these were, for the first time, inscribed exclusively in 
Armenian characters. Their presence on U.S.S.R. stamps is of course 
sufficient to identify use in Armenia, even if the name of the town is not 
fully legible on the stamp. 


There is thus the anomaly that, while on the one hand all distinctive 
stamps of Armenia, including pictorials inscribed exclusively in Armenian 
characters, are invariably found with postmarks in Russian language only, 
on the other hand, stamps of the U.S.S.R., inscribed exclusively in Russian, 
can be found, when used in Armenia, with postmarks inscribed in Armenian 
characters only. 


(C) THE BASIC STAMPS USED. 


The importance of establishing which printings of the basic Russian 
Arms types stamps were available in Armenia during each successive period 
cannot be too much emphasised, as such knowledge will prove of very 
great help in judging the merits of the various types of overprint met, 
Assessing each genuine type to its proper period, and separating the genuine 
from the forgeries. 


As is known, the Russian stamps concerned had been first issued in 
1909, and they remained current until 1923. During this long period, 
humerous printings were made of all values, from several different plates 
‘nd in many distinct shades, while the quality of the chalk lines and of the 
printing itself deteriorated gradually due to the difficult conditions arising 
from the War and later from the Revolution. 


For the purposes of this study, the Russian stamps used for Armenian 
oyerprints are best divided into the four following distinct groups: 


(1) Group A: Stocks held by the Erivan Post Office in 1919, when 
overprinting began; 

(2) Group B: Stocks believed held by Post Offices up-country, and 
returned to Erivan for overprinting in 1919/1920; 

(8) Group C: Fresh supplies received from Moscow after December 
2nd, 1920, date of Sovietization; 

(4) Group D: Stamps held by the public, and brought to the counter 

< for overprinting. 


Hach separate printing of the basic stamps which can be identified by 
its shade, the thickness of its chalk lines, or the quality of its production, 
lus been given hereunder a code reference consisting of two letters, for 
pilrposes of identification. This same code reference has been used in the 
check-list, to denote the particular printing or shade of the basic stamps 
found with each type of overprint. Where known, Plate Numbers have 
‘lwo been given. 


(1) GROUP A, 


No official information appears to be available as to the exact composi- 
tion of the stocks held by the Erivan Post Office in October, 1919, when the 
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first armenian overprints were issued, but, so far 


as can be gathered from 


a close study of the basic stamps met with the first HP Mon 
$ z s a 0. S 
stocks should have consisted of the following printings: fesca onty 


1 kop. (a) 


(b) 


3 kop. 


4 kop. (a) 
5 kop. (a) 

(b) 
7 kop. 


10/7 kop. (a 


~ 


10 kop. (a) 


14 kop. and 


15 kop. (a) 
(b) 
20 kop. (a) 


25 kop. (a) 


35 kop. (a) 


A small quantity of a war-time printing of the Perf. stamp 
with thick to very thick chalk lines, in an orange-yellow 
shade, This small stock appears to have been used up in 
full for the 60k. surcharges issued in October, 1919 without 
Monogram overprint. (Ref. aa) 
A large quantity of the 1917 printing of the Imperforate 
stamp, with thick chalk lines, in the following shades: 


dull orange (Ref. ab) 
orange-yellow (Plate 3) (Ref. ac) 
pale orange-yellow (Ref. ad) 


A substantial stock of the 1917 printing of the Imperforate 
stamp only, in a dull shade of green about halfway between 
bluish-green and olive-green (Plate 1). (Ref. ba) 


§ 1917 printing of the Imperforate 
in a shade of carmine of varying intensity 


A substantial stock of the 
stamp only, 


(Plate 1). (Ref. ca) 
A substantial stock of a war-time printing of the Perf. 
stamp, with very thick chalk lines, in a deep dull-red 
shade. (Ref. da) 


A substantial stock of a war-time 
stamp, with thick chalk lines, in a dull brownish purple 
shade. (Ref. ea) 
A smaller stock of the 1917 printing of the Imperf. stamp, 
in a brighter shade of purple. (Ref. eb) 


None. 


printing of the Perf. 


A large quantity of the 1916 issue, with the basic 7 kop. 
stamp in the following two distinct shades, both with the 
thin chalk lines of the pre-war period: 

light blue 

bright blue (Plate 6, Overprint Plate 2) 


A substantial stock of a war-time 
stamp, with thick chalk lines, in 
shade. 


20/14 kop. 


A substantial stock of the 1917 printing of the Perf. stamp 
with thick chalk lines, centre in a rich blue shade and 
frame in a rosy shade of brown, very poor impression. 
(Ref. ja) 
A small quantity of the 1917 printing of the Imperf. stamp 
with the centre in bright blue, and the frame in a very 
pale shade of reddish brown. Much clearer impression than 
the Perf. stamp. (Ref. jb) 
A very large stock of war-time printings of the Rerf. 
stamp, with thick chalk lines, in the two following shades: 
carmine and bright blue. (Ref. ka) 
carmine and deep blue (Plate 4). (Ref. kb) 


A substantial stock of an eatly war-time printing of the 
Perf. stamp, with thick chalk lines, centre in a medium 
shade of dull violet, and frame in a much paler green than 
later printings (Plate 2). (Ref. la) 


A moderate stock of an early war-time printing of the 
Perf. stamp, with thick chalk lines, centre in deep blue- 
green and frame in a vivid shade of lilac brown. Clear 
Impression. (Ref. ma) 


(Ref. ga) 
(Ref. gb) 


printing of the Perf. 
a distinct deep blue 
(Ref. ha) 


None. 
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50 kop. 


} 
} 70 kop. 


} 

FT 

i 

| 1 rub. 


34 rub. 


SS gE a 
* = 


5 rub. 


' 7 rub. 


10 rub. 


(b) 


(a) 


(a) 


—~ 
PY 
~— 


A very large stock of the 1917 printing of the Perf. stamp, 
with thick chalk lines, centre in blue-green and frame in a 
distinct shade of reddish-brown which looks like chestnut 
when compared with other shades of this value. Very poor 
and often blurred impression (Plate 5). (Ref. mb) 
A small quantity of another 1917 printing of the Perf. 
stamp, with thick chalk lines, centre in deep blue-green 
and frame in a deep shade of lake verging on chocolate. 
Average impression. (Ref. mc) 
A very large stock of the 1917 printing of the Perf. stamp, 
with thick to very thick chalk lines, centre in bright green 
and frame in a dull shade of purple with a tinge of brown 
Poor Impression (Plate 5). (Ref. na) 
A large stock of the 1917 printing of the Imperf. stamp 
only, centre in red-orange and frame in two rather distinct 
shades as follows: 


red-orange and deep chocolate-brown. (Ref. oa) 
red-orange and deep reddish-brown. (Ref. ob) 


A limited quantity of war-time printings of the Perf. 
stamp, with thick chalk lines, from sheets of 50 (arrange- 
ment 7x8), in the following distinct combinations of 
shades: 
red-orange and deep brown, very pale 
beige background. 
red-orange and brown, less pale brown 


(Ref. pa) 


background. (Ref. pb) 
red-orange and deep reddish brown, 
reddish brown background. (Ref. pc) 


(b) A large quantity of the 1917 printings of the Imperf. stamp, 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


(a) 


in the following distinct combinations of shades: 
red-orange and sepia-brown, heavy 
brownish background. 
red-orange and black-brown, light beige 
background (Plate 1). 
red-orange and deep brown, reddish 
brown background (Plate 2/3). (Ref. pf) 
A substantial auantity of the 1917 printing of the Perf. 
stamp, centre in a pale yellowish-green shade and frame in 
a light shade of claret. (Ref. qa) 
A substantial quantity of the 1917 printing of the Imperf. 
stamp, centre in a clearer pale green and frame in a medium 
shade of claret. (Ref. qb) 


(Ref. pd) 


(Ref. pe) 


A moderate quantity of the 1917 printing of the Perf. 
stamp, centre in pale blue and frame in deep blue. Rather 
(Ref. ra) 


poor impression. 
A moderate quantity of the 1917 printing of the Imperf. 
stamp, centre in pale blue and frame in a very deep shade 
of indigo-blue. (Ref. rb) 
A substantial quantity of the original 1917 printing of the 
Perf. stamp, in Type I (single frame), centre in pale dull 
rose, frame myrtle-green. (Ref. sa) 
A substantial quantity of the original 1915 printing of the 
Perf. stamp, in sheets of 25 (without plate number) , centre 
in grey, frame in a pale shade of dull red, background in 
deep yellow. Clear impression. (Ref. ta) 


(2) GROUP B. 
i) Apart from the above, the Erivan Post Office appears to have disposed 
: at various times during 1920, of small quantities of the following further 
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printings of Russian stamps, which were presumably returned from smaller 
up-country offices for overprinting: 

1 kop. (c) A further limited quantity of the same war-time printing 

of the Perf. stamp, in orange-yellow shade, described under 

Group A. (Ref. aa) 

4 kop. (b) A moderate quantity of two pre-war printings of the Perf 

stamp, with thin chalk lines, in the following distinct 


shades: 
rose (very clear impression) . (Ref. db) 
red, rather bright (good impression) . (Ref. dc) 
(c) A moderate quantity of the Romanov stamp of 1913. 
(Ref. dd) 
10/7 kop. (b) A moderate quantity of the Romanov provisional of 1916, 
(Ref. gc) 


15 kop. (c) Small quantities of two war-time printings of the Perf. 
stamp, with medium to thick chalk lines, in the following 


shades: 
bright blue and brown-rose (average 
impression) . (Ref. jc) 
blue and red-brown (poor impression) . (Ref. jd) 


25 kop. (b) A very small quantity of a war-time printing of the Perf. 
stamp, with medium chalk lines, centre in purple-violet and 
frame in a deep shade of blue-green. Clear impression. 

(Ref. Ib) 

35 kop. (d) A very small quantity of a 1917 printing of the Perf. 

stamp, with thick chalk lines, centre in bright green and 

frame in a pale shade of brownish purple. Very poor 

impression. (Ref. md) 

Limited quantities of war-time printings of the Perf. 

stamp, with thick chalk lines, in the following shades: 

bright green and deep purple (clear impression) . 


50 kop. (b 


aa 


(Ref. nb, 
green and lilac-brown (average impression) . 
(Reg. ne) 


1 rub. (c) A very small quantity of a pre-war printing of the Perf. 
stamp, with the distinctive features of the earliest period 
(very clear impression, thin figure ‘‘1’’, thin chalk lines), 
in sheets of 40 (5 x 8) without plate number, centre in 
clear orange with a yellowish tinge,. frame in a rich red- 
brown with a touch of carmine, and background in a very 
pale ‘‘champagne’’ shade. (Ref. pg) 


5 rub. (c) A limited quantity of a war-time printing of the Perf. 
stamp, with centre in a distinct bright sky-blue shade, 


much deeper than the normal. (Ref. rc) 
7 rub. (b) A very small quantity of the 1904 issue in yellow and 
black, on vertically laid paver. (Ref. va) 
10 rub. (b) A small quantity of the 1917 printing of the Perf. stamp 


in sheets of 50, centre in pale grey, frame in a bright shade 
of carmine-red, background in yellow. Good impression. 
(Ref. tb) 
(3) GROUP C. 

Indications are that the above stocks had been almost completely used 
up by December 2nd, 1920, with the possible exception of the 20, 35 and 
50 kop., also perhaps some of the Rouble values, and further large supplies 
appear to have been secured from Moscow. These seem to have covered 
practically all denominations then available in Russia, and consisted of 
printings of the post-revolutionary period (1917-1920), mostly of inferior 
workmanship, and in shades which, in the great majority of cases, are 
entirely different from those of the original Erivan stock. So far as can be 
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ascertained, these fresh supplies consisted of the following stamps (all with 
thick to very thick chalk lines, except where otherwise stated) : 


1 kop. (c) 1917/1920 printings. both Perf. and Imperf., in the follow- 
ing shades: 


Perf. bright yellow. (Ref. ae) 
Perf. bright yellow-orange. (Ref. af) 
Imperf. dull yellow-orange. (Ref. ag) 


2 kop. (b) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. green. (Ref. bb) 
Perk dull green. (Ref. be) 
Imperf. green. (Ref. bd) 
Imperf. yellow-green. (Ref. be) 


3 kop. (b) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. carmine-red. (Ref. cb) 
Perf. bright red. (Ref. cc) 
Perf. pale red. (Ref. cd) 
Imperf. carmine-red (Plate 2). (Ref. ce) 
Imperf. bright red (Plate 2). (Ref. cf) 


4 kop. (d) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. dull red. (Ref. de) 
Perf. deep red. (Ref. df) 
Imperf. carmine-red. (Ref. dg) 


ou 


kop. (c) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. dull brown-purple (Plate 1). (Ref. ec) 
Perf. very pale purple-brown (Plate 2). (Ref. ed) 
Imperf. dull brown-purple. (Ref. ee) 
Imperf. bright brownish purple. (Ref. ef) 
Imperf. deep chocolate-purple. (Ref. eg) 
7 kop. (a) Pre-war printing, with thin chalk lines, in Perf. condition 
only: 
Perf. light blue. (Ref. fa) 


10/7 kop. (c) 1916 printing, with thin chalk lines, as follows: 
Perf. dull blue (Plate 6, Overprint Plate 5). 
(Ref. gd) 
10 kop. (b) 1917/1920 printings in Perf. condition only, in the 
following shades: 
Pert. shiny metallic blue (Plate 3). (Ref. hb) 
Pert. dull dark blue. (Ref. he) 
14 kop. (a) Pre-war printings, with thin chalk lines, Perf., in the 
following shades: 
Perf. deep rose and blue. (Ref. ia) 
Perf. paler rose and much deeper blue. (Ref. ib) 
15 kop. (d) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. blue and rosy-brown, coarse impression 
(Plate 2). (Ref. je) 
Perf. blue and pale brown, blurred impression. 
(Ref. jf* 
Perf. blue and deeper red-brown, clear 
heavy impression. (Ref. jg) 
Imperf. supply identical to the.original Erivan stock. 
(Ref. jb) 
Imperf. paler blue and rather deep purple-brown. 
(Ref. jh) 
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20 kop. 


50 kop. 


70 kop. 


3) rub. 


ur 


7 rub. 


25 kop. 


35 kop. 


rub. 


tub. 


(b) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. | carmine and bright blue (Plate 4), 

same as before. (Ref. ka) 
Perf. carmine-red and blue. (Ref. kc) 
Perf. very deep carmine-lake and deép blue. 


(Ref. kd) 

Imperf. carmine and blue. (Ref. ke) 

(c) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Pere violet and blue-green. (Ref. Ic) 
Pert. violet and. very deep green. (Ref. Id) 
Imperf. violet and green: (Ref. le) 


(e) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 
Perf. deep blue-green and chocolate-lake, 
same as_ before. (Ref. mc) 
Imperf. bright green and deep lake-purple. (Ref. me) 
(c) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


eri. pale green and pale brown-purple. (Ref. nd) 
Perf. green and bright brown-lilac. (Ref. ne) 
Imperf. olive-green and brownish purple. (Ref. nf) 


(b) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. pale orange and greyish brown, : 
coarse impression. (Ref. oc) 
Perf. orange and dull brown. (Ref. od) 
Perf. red-orange and red-brown. (Ref. oe) 
Imperf. orange and red-brown. (Ref. of) 


(d) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., all in sheets 
of 50 (arr. 7 x 8): 


Perf. red-orange and deep reddish brown, ; 
same as before. (Ref. pc) 

Perf. yellowish orange and deep brown, ‘ 
pale buff background. (Ref. ph) 

Imperf. red-orange and deep brown (Plate : 
2/3), same as before. (Ref. pf) 


(c) 1917-1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf.,~all in sheets 
of 50 (arr. 7 x 8): 


Perf. bluish green and deep lake. : (Reg. qc), 
Imperf. very pale yellowish green and reddish claret. 
1 (Ref. qd) 


(d) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., in the 
following shades: 


Perf. pale blue and deep metallic blue, { 
coarse impression. (Ref. rd) 
Imperf. pale blue and deep indigo blue, same as before. 
(Ref. rb) 
Imperf. bright sky-blue and deep blue. (Ref. re) 
(c) 1917/1920 printings, both Perf. and Imperf., as follows: 
Perf. pale dull pink and myrtle (Type I with double 
frame) in sheets of 50 (arrangement 7 x 8) with vert. 
chalk lines. (Ref. sb) 
Perf. dull salmon pink and dull myrtle (Type Il 
double frame) in sheets of 50 (10x 5) with horizontal 
chalk lines. (Ref. sc) 


Imperf. rose-pink and deep green (Type I, single frame) 
in sheets of 50 (arrangement 7 x 8) with vertical 
chalk lines. (Ref. sd) 
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10 rub. (c) 1918/1920 printing, Perf. only, in the following very 
distinct shade: 

Perf. pale drab and dull lake on pale yellow, very 

coarse impression. (Ref. tc) 


} (4) GROUP D. 


The officially authorised practice of overprinting at the counter all 
stamps brought by the public, against payment of their face value, resulted 
in many obsolete varieties, not included in the foregoing lists, being law- 
fully overprinted with an Armenian Monogram, and rendered valid for 
postal use. 


Many of the stamps brought in by the public were no doubt the same 
as those in the Erivan stock, and these call for no comment, as they are 
undistinguishable from the items listed in Groups (A) or (B). 


On the other hand, the stamps bought at the counter included also a 

A good many obsolete varieties, a comprehensive list of which is difficult to 

compile, as the field is theoretically very wide, and some of the stamps, may 

have been brought in very small quantities, conceivably even as singles. © 

Varieties which should belong to this group are the following: 

(a) 3} roubles grey and black on Vertically laid paper (1904 issue) ; 

(b) Most values of the Romanov set, other than the 4 kop and the 10/7 
kop; 

(c) All War Charity issues of 1914/15; 

(d) All Currency stamps of 1915/17; 

(e) All Postal Savings stamps, with the partial exception of the 1 kop. (see 
below) ; 

(f) All pre-war printings of the Perf. Arms types stamps, with thin chalk 
lines, except the 4 kop. (Ref. db and dc), the 10/7 (Ref. ga and 
gb), and the 1 rouble (Ref. pg). The following at least are 


known: 
1 kop. yellow. (Ref. ah) 
2 kop. light green. (Ref. bf 
2 kop. full green. (Ref. bg) 
| 7 kop. light blue, similar to the Group (C) supply. (Ref. fa) 
| 10/7k. light blue with a slight tinge of ultramarine. (Ref. ge 
; 20/14k. deep rose and rich deep blue. (Ref. ic 


(g) Some war-time printings of the Perf. Arms types stamps, with thick 
chalk lines, in shades anterior to those of the Erivan stock. The 
following have been seen: 


2 kop. bright green. (Ref. bh 
3 kop. dull carmine. (Ref. cg 
3 kop. bright carmine. (Ref. ch) 
5 kop. deeper and brighter brown-purple than ‘‘ea’’. (Ref. eh 
15 kop. deep blue and deep purple-brown. (Ref. ji 
20 kop. deep carmine and medium blue, with a pronounced 
background. (Ref. kf) 
50 kop. deep blue-green and violet-purple. (Ref. ng) 
50 kop. deep 'yellowish-green and lilac-brown. (Ref. nh) 
3} rub. bright light green and deep claret. (Ref. qe) 


(h) Some 1917 printings of the Imperf. Arms types stamps, with thick 
chalk lines, in shades different from those of the Erivan stock. The 
following are known: 

2 kop. dull green, looking yellowish in comparison with ‘‘ba’’. (Ref. bi) 
70 kop. red-orange and light red-brown (good impression). (Ref. og) 
1 rub. red-orange and not too deep red-brown, reddish- 
brown backgr. (Ref. pi) 
Many others should exist, as the field is very wide, and practically 
untapped so far. ‘ z 


In the absence of official records, it is of course impossible to assert 
definitely that all the categories of stamps listed under this group were 
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necessarily brought by the public to the counter for overprinting. The 
possibility remains that very small stocks of some of these stamps were 
held by minor up-country offices, and were returned to Erivan for over- 
printing, or in some cases overprinted perhaps locally. 


This applies for instance to the case of the 1 kop. Savings Bank stamp, 
of which the Alexandropol post office appears to have held a few sheets, 
which were surcharged (presumably on the spot) as early as October, 1919, 
with the new 60 kop. value without any Monogram, part of this stock 
being later further overprinted with ‘‘HP’’ Monogram. But Savings Bank 
stamps originating from Erivan appear to belong to Group (D). 


Another case still open to discussion is that of the commoner Romanov 
values: apart from the 4 kop. and the 10/7 kop., it is entirely possible that 
limited quantities of such hie as the 14 kop. and the 20/14 kop., perhaps 
also of the 1 and 3 kop., may have been held by up-country offices. The 
same applies to some of the Arms types varieties listed under this Group. 


To sum up, no clear-cut line can be drawn yet in many cases between 
Groups (B) and (D), and a good deal of research remains necessary before 
this section of Armenian philately can be properly classified. The work is 
particularly difficult, as it is in these two groups that the greatest percentage 
of forgeries is met. 


(D) THE OVERPRINTS. 


The first Monograms, the so-called ‘‘Z’’s, were produced by means of 
single rubber handstamps. The exact nurnber of such handstamps is 
unknown, and difficult to determine, as several almost identical handstamps 
may have existed of some of the identified types. Possibly on account of 
the poor quality of the rubber used, these handstamps deteriorated rapidly, 
some of them to the extent of appearing in late stages as almost different 
types. 

With few exceptions, this deterioration affected mainly the frames, 
which bore the brunt of the effort of the worker, while the inside part of the 
handstamp, comprising the Monogram, remained comparatively in good 
shape. In the end, the frames were removed as unserviceable, and the 
inside Monograms used alone, thus creating the ‘‘Unframed Z’’ issue. But, 
once the Monograms themselves became directly exposed to the effort of 
the worker, their fragile forms deteriorated much quicker than the frames 
had done before, and their shape and appearance changed constantly, often 
beyond recognition: under the pressure of the worker’s hand, their size 
expanded, serifs began to appear at the end of the top arm and soon grew 
to large proportions, while other parts of the design became thicker, wider, 
and increasingly distorted. In at least one case, the Monogram had in the 
end to be trimmed. Furthermore, the ink of poor quality which was being 
used left deposits of solid matter on the edges of the Monogram, and these 
affected also its appearance. 

The work of following the variations of shape of each. handstamp 
during its various stages of wear is one of the peculiar attractions of 
Armenian philately, and a very arduous and time-consuming undertaking. 


The HH Monograms which were issued about April, 1920, were pro- 
duced by means of single metal handstamps, which included both the 
Monogram and the new value in Roubles. The HH device on each of these 
handstamps differs in detail from all others, and can thus be recognised 
and its origin identified even in cases where it is used alone, without the 
new value being printed. Being made of metal, these HH handstamps 
gave throughout their life of about a year a much more uniform and in 
general much cleaner impression than their rubber predecessors, and did 
not wear to the same extent. 


There appear to have been a few exceptional cases, as for instance 
during what is believed to have been an ‘“‘emergency’’ issue around October, 
1920, when the overprinting with these HH handstamps was done by means 
of two separate metal stamps, one of them containing only the new value, 
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while the other was used to print only the HH upper half. ‘These cases 
will be dealt with under their respective headings. 


A peculiar feature of the HH types is that one or more of the edges 
of the handstamp usually shows as one or more vertical or horizontal lines 
around the margins of the stamps. The presence of such lines can, in some 
doubtful cases, prove of use in establishing the status of the stamps 
concerned. 


The “‘Star’’ overprints of 1921 were produced also by single hand- 
stamps, believed to be of metal. The overprinting was done in two opera- 
tions, the new value being inserted with a separate handstamp. Here again, 
several single handstamps appear to have been used for each of these two 
issues. 

The ‘“‘Gold Currency’’ surcharges of 1922 were likewise produced by 
means of single handstamps, some ‘of these being of metal, and others of 
rubber. Some surcharges were also hand-written in ink. 


The ‘‘Transcaucasian Currency’’ provisionals of 1923 were also produced 
by means of single handstamps, believed to be of metal. 


Of all the above issues, the only ones presenting difficult identification 
problems to the collector are the Framed and Unframed ‘‘Z’’s, and particu- 
larly the latter. No attempt at identification should be made _ without 
paying careful attention to the capital points described in the following 
captions, and particularly to the “‘human factor.”’ 


(BE) THE INKS USED. 


A careful study of the inks used is essential in Armenian philately, and 
will prove of great help in detecting practically all forgeries made outside 
Armenia, and also quite a few of those made on the spot during the period 
of currency of the genuine overprints. 


It goes without saying that the inks available in the country after 
five years of war and shortages were bound to be of very low grade. One 
quality only of Violet ink appears to have been used by the Erivan Post 
Office, which, although of low grade, gives the impression of being better 
than the black ink available. When heavily applied, this Violet ink has a 
tendency to smudge but, when lighter, it usually gives a pleasing shade 
and a clear impression of the design. 


The Black ink used, however, was of very inferior quality, and gives 
the impression of having been diluted, and of being an imperfect mixture 
of liquid with solid particles. It is always matt, never shiny, and can only 
be called ‘‘black’’ in the case of the first stroke after re-use of the inkpad; 
all other impressions before returning to the inkpad are rather grey-black 
to pale grey. 


This question of the frequency of use of the inkpad is of course 
important: examination of sheets or blocks will disclose that, as a general 
rule, the workers used to overprint between two and five stamps before 
returning to the inkpad. Five stamps appear to have been the practical 
limit. Thus, stamps in a horizontal row will show degrees, of intensity of 
ink gradually decreasing, sometimes five different shades, more often three 
plus two, or two plus three. These varying degrees of intensity do not 
affect the colour only of the overprint: to a perhaps greater extent, they 
give a different aspect to the texture of the ink itself, as can be seen from 
the following description: 

(a) First impression after re-inking: very heavy and thick print, with 
black ‘‘solid’’ particles predominating, and “‘liquid’’ parts extending well 
outside the ‘“‘print’’ area; 


(b) Second Impression: Overprint nearer its actual shape, with black 
“solid’’ and grey “‘liquid’’ matters in about equal proportion; 

(c) Third impression: Shape correct, colour grey with an occasional 
blotch of ‘‘solid’’ black; 


(d) Fourth impression: Shape correct, but thinner and in paler grey, 
with practically no protruding area. If applied with a well-balanced hand, 
it should give the true shape of the handstamp; 


(e) Fifth impression: Paler grey still, often with parts of the overprint 
having failed to print properly. 


Despite their apparent differences, these variations have nevertheless 
a number of common characteristics, which constitute the clue to the 
determination of the genuine black ink used at Erivan; the gradation of 
the shade; the mixture of black ‘“‘solid’’ particles with ‘“‘grey liquid’’ matter; 
the protruding of the grey liquid matter on heavily inked copies; the much 
thinner and shapeiul impression on ‘“‘grey’’ copies. 

In later stages, after the handstamps had become dirty from extensive 
use, a kind of black frame will often be noticed as a contour of the inner- 
design in grey. This is of course the solid matter accumulated around the 
edges of the design of the handstamp. Such copies are often found during 
the period of the Unframed ‘‘Z’’s, during the last printings of the HH 
Monograms, and on some of the ‘‘Gold Currency’’ surcharges of 1922. 


Due probably to the increasing scarcity of ingredients, the ink used 
during the period of the ‘‘Unframed Z’’s is often of poorer quality than the 
earlier low grade, and its ‘‘grey’’ part has at times foreign undertones, such 
as bluish-slate or greenish. 


The first printings of the HH Monograms leave the impression of having 
been produced by a slightly better quality of ink, although this may be an 
illusion arising from the clearer print obtained from the metal handstamps, 
The last printings of this type, however, display again a much poorer ink, 
which looks very diluted. 


The ink used for a few types believed to have emanated from Alexan- 
dropol appears to be of a better and more intense quality. 


(F) THE ‘SCHUMAN FACTOR.” 


The postal clerks entrusted with the overprinting had of course no 
previous experience of this kind of work, nor any idea of the time necessary 
to overprint hundreds of thousands of stamps, one at a time, nor of how 
boring such an operation could be. 


In the very first stages, and particularly with the earliest 60 kop. 
surcharges and the smaller sizes of. Framed ‘‘Z’’s, the majority of copies 
available have a very clear and neat impression of the overprint, with the 
“7” carefully applied at one of the top corners of the stamp. Such copies 
are easy to identify , all the more so as the handstamps were still brand new. 


Later, however, when realising that much speedier production was. 
necessary to keep pace with the demand, the rhythm of the work was 
accelerated, with less and less consideration to the neatness and appearance 
of the overprint. To save time, the worker re-inked his handstamp after 
overprinting several stamps, instead of doing so after each stroke or two. 
Likewise, he struck much faster, with the main direction of the effort of 
his hand varying on each stroke, and thus giving a different appearance 
to each impression. 


Another factor affecting his work was whether the inkpad was half dry 
or had just been re-filled to overflowing. In the first case, he had to strike 
harder in order to get a well-inked impression; in the second case, he had 
to apply the overprint as lightly as he could, thus often getting only a 
partial impression, which would nevertheless be smudgy and over-inked 
in the parts showing. 


Having as a tool a handstamp made of rubber, and therefore more 01 
less flexible, it is evident that each impression of the overprint would be 
appreciably ‘affected by every one of the factors described above. In other 
words, impressions from the same handstamp can be separated in the first 
place into the four followi ing main aspects: 
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(a) Effort of the hand directed towards the top of the overprint; 

(b) Effort of the hand directed towards the bottom of the overprint; 
(c) Effort of the hand directed towards the left side of the overprint; 
(d) Effort of the hand directed towards the right side of the overprint. 


These again can be sub-divided as between heavy strokes, and light 
strokes, also slightly oblique strokes, and further according to the state ol 
the inkpad used, which could be average, dry or ov erflowing. 


As a result, the large majority of the impressions from one single 
handstamp are likely to have a widely varying appearance which, when 
examining single copies, is a very confusing element, as collectors may be 
tempted to classify as entirely different handstamps what is in actual fact 
nothing else than the range of the human factor in the impression of 
single handstamp. 

In types where the design is composed of two or more different parts, 
such as the Framed “‘Z’’s, the HH Monograms, or the 1921 Stars, these 
differences in appearance would mainly affect the edges of the design, and 
leave enough constant features in the central parts to allow in most cases 
proper identification after careful examination. But in the case of small 
overprints consisting of a single odd-shaped element, such as the 1922 ‘‘Gold 
Currency’’ surcharges, and particularly the Unframed ‘‘Z’’s, the whole 
aspect, shape and dimension of the overprint can be affected to an extent 
defying any attempt at proper classification. 

This means that, at least in the case of the Unframed ‘‘Z’’s, it should 
be understood and accepted that a sizeable percentage of the stamps of this 
issue are not suitable for classification when met in singles, and should 
therefore be discarded as ‘‘non-collectable’’ material. This. suggestion may 
appear rather drastic at first sight, but is not really so: many collectors 
refuse to include in their collections old imperforate stamps with no other 
defect than having their design cut into on one or more sides, and therefore 
incomplete. In the case of Armenian Monograms, the part of the design 
that really counts is the overprint itself, and its philatelic value is dependent 
upon ability to classify it into its proper type of handstamp: if, therefore, 
the overprint is distorted to an extent making proper classification 
impossible, it should no longer be considered as a collectable item. 


Nevertheless, many of these non-collectable stamps, will prove of great 
value to the specialist in assessing the extent of the human factor in any 
given type of handstamp, though not by themselves and as, singles, but in 
conjunction with other stamps of the same type, and with the help of 
blocks or sheets which, generally speaking, contain a variety of impressions 
covering most aspects of the range of differences caused by the human 
factor and the intensity of the ink in the appearance of a single type of 
handstamp. 


By assembling together a number of copies produced by the same 
handstamp, the student will in most cases find one, or more examples show- 
ing a balanced and well-centred impression, which will give him the true 
shape of the handstamp. Around this central type, he can then assess the 
direction of the human factor on the remaining copies, and place them 
accordingly. Unused blocks of Monogram overprints are abundant, and 
the division of such a block into singles is no irreparable loss, still less 
when it allows to get a comprehensive chart of the variations due to the 
human factor in a given type of overprint, which chart will later allow 
identification of many singles showing distorted impressions, of this same 
type of overprint, belonging otherwise to the ‘‘non-collectable material’’ 
class. 

Examples and illustrations of such charts will be given in the 
“Unframed Z’’ section, where they constitute an almost indispensable 
weapon for the student. 


(G) “COUNTER’’?’ HANDSTAMPS. 


Another particularly arduous question which every student of Armenian 
philately has to face is whether special handstamps were used at the postal 
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counters to overprint stamps brought in by the public and, in the affirma 
tive, to identify these special ‘‘counter’’ types. 

By the very fact that the public had been officially authorized to have 
stamps in its possession Overprinted at the counter and returned to the 
bearer, it looks logical that special arrangements must have been made to 
have such stamps overprinted on the spot by the counter-clerk, rather than 
by the clerks entrusted with the overprinting of the Post Office stocks, 
who would presumably be working in a back room, or at a desk on the 
back side of the Post Office, away from the movement of the counters. 
Such arrangements for overprinting at the counter would not be compli- 
cated, all that had to be done was to provide one or more of the counter 
clerks with a handstamp and an inkpad. 


If the handstamp was identical in type with those used in the back 
room, and the inkpad filled with the same ink, stamps overprinted at the 
counter would be undistinguishable from the main stock, and therefore of 
no particular philatelic interest, except insofar as the basic stamps thus 
treated were different from the stock held by the Post Office. But, as any 
collector taking up Armenian philately will soon realise, the fact is that 
the values and printings of the basic Arms types stamps which did not 
exist in the Post Office stock, and which must therefore have been brought 
by the public to the counter for overprinting, are met in most cases with 
types of overprint different from those seen on the normal Post Office 
stocks. It goes without saying that the bulk of these are forgeries, as 1s 
to be expected since they are the scarcest items. As, However: very few 
of these odd values appear to exist with what could be called ‘‘normal’’ 
types of overprint, the inference remains that special types (also occasion- 
ally different. inks?) were used at the counters, at least during the first 
period, when the Framed ‘‘Z'’s were current, and perhaps also in the period 
of the Unframed ‘‘Z’’s. 

This ‘‘counter’’ overprinting must have taken place at Erivan and 
Alexandropol at least, so that ‘‘counter’’ types for both places might or 
should exist. No evidence has been found so far of any ‘‘counter’’ types 
for other cities, although the possibility of their existence cannot be dis- 
counted yet. 


To sum up, this most unusual chapter of Armenian philately is still 
largely a big question mark, and provides an intriguing field for study to 
the. specialist. Although some types are tentatively classifie d as ‘‘counter’’ 
handstamps in this work, this classification cannot by any means be 
regarded as final, and more definite evidence remains necessary before the 
actual status of the types in question can be ascertained for good. 


(H) PLACES WHERE THE OVERPRINTING WAS DONE. 


In the absence of any official documents, the question of where the 
overprinting was done is still another problem of no easy solution. 


In such a comparatively small country as Armenia, there is no reason 
why Erivan should not have done the work for the whole territory, and 
distributed overprinted stocks to all other Post Offices. This is in fact 
what appears to have happened as a general rule, as most of the typical 
Erivan types of overprint are found also with postmarks of Alexandropol, 
and should exist with postmarks of other cities as well. 

There are, however, a number of particular cases which suggest that 
overprinting was not concentrated exciusively at Erivan, at least during 
the initial months (October, 1919—April, 1920). 

In the first place, thére is the case of the 60 kop. surcharge in Type 
III and in a distinct ink, without ‘‘Z’’ Monogram, on the 1 kop. Imperf. 
and 1 kop. Savings Bank stamps, both of which have only been seen so 
far with Alexandropol postmarks. 


Then, there is the case of the Framed ‘‘Z’’ Type A2, usually applied 
in a characteristic position at top centre of the stamp, which is likewise 
known with Alexandropol postmark only. Of course, this may have been 
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an Alexandropol ‘‘counter’’ handstamp, or perhaps a special handstamp for 
Alexandropol which was used for both normal and counter work. 

There are also two types of Unframed ‘‘Z’’s which have only been seen 
with Alexandropol markings, and their existence suggests that Alexandropol 


continued to do its own overprinting, at least partly, until the introduction 
of the HH Monograms. 


In view of the scarcity of postmarks of other places during the Dashnak 
period, it is impossible at this stage to. express an opinion as to whether any 
other towns did their own overprinting , or used any other types of Mono- 
grams. Considering, however, the Alexandropol examples given above, it 
is entirely possible that other centres, like Nakhichevan and especially 
Julfa, which were further away from Erivan, and often without direct 
communications with the capital due to cutting of the railway line by the 
Tatar guerillas, may have used handstamps of their own, for their postal 
needs if not for ‘‘counter’’ purposes. 


This is still another virgin field for the student, and one which might 
provide many discoveries if adequate material can be found. 


Whatever may have been the position in the early months of the 
overprinting, it appears fairly certain that, after a while, Erivan managed 
somehow to attend to the needs of the whole country, and no such up- 
country types are known of the HH Monograms. 


The position is not so clear as regards the issues after Sovietization. 
No opinion can be expressed yet regarding the incidence of up-country 
types of the 1921 ‘“‘Stars,’’ but Kohl’s Handbook reports that, according to 
authoritative information, the various types found on the 1922 ‘‘Gold 
Currency’’ surcharges were due to the fact that each post-office surcharged 
its own stocks locally. This statement appears open to question, to say 
the least, and will be discussed at greater length in the chapter of this 
work dealing with the issue concerned. 


(J) GENERAL NOTES ON FORGERIES. 


High prices were asked for Armenian overprinted and surcharged 
stamps when they first reached the European Stamp Market. Supplies were 
small and purchasers felt that they were acquiring good philatelic property 
by obtaining the material at the first opportunity. 


It was therefore inevitable that with the high prices ruling, unscrupulous 
persons should flood the market with forged Overprints, and surcharges, 
made with little effort upon the easily obtainable sheets of Russian Arms 
Type stamps, and it is unfortunate for the popularity of this philatelic 
country, that many Armenian stamps seen are forgeries. 


After careful persual of the various sections of this Handbook, describ- 
ing and illustrating these forgeries, readers will see that the great majority 
of “false ove rprints are easily determined by peculiarities of shape and ink. 
A further clue is in the basic shade of the Arms Type stamp, which has 
already been considered in this Philatelic Introduction. 


It is believed that not only were forged overprints made in European 
and American countries, many of w hich were good imitations of the 
imperfect catalogue illustrations of the time, but that a number were 
actually manufactured in Armenia during the period of currency of the 
issues, and supplied to stamp dealers in the West or to travellers on the 
spot, who accepted them as genuine. This category of locally made 
forgeries is the most dangerous, as the ink, in many cases, is similar to the 
mixture used by the Post Office. Some of the known forgeries belong to 
this group, w hich may also prove to be the answer to some, or all, of - the 
“Doubtful’’ types listed. 


Stamps with forged overprints are found bearing forged cancellations, 
completely bogus cancellations, and are also overprinted over genuinely 


used Arms Type stamps where the town name and date are not easily 
perceived. 
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(K) GENERAL NOTES ON POSTMARKS. 


The postmarks found on the genuine types of overprint are another 
constant element of great value in Armenian philetely. 


Monogram overprints having served a legitimate postal purpose are 
scarce, not only on cover, but even loose. On the other hand, postmarked- 
to-order copies are comparatively plentiful and, as these were cancelled 
with the same postmarks used for legitimate postal correspondence, a study 
of these postmarks will prove of great help to the student in establishing 
the status of many doubtful types of overprint, and in separating forgeries. 


It must be pointed out that some of these genuine types of postmarks 
have been cleverly imitated, and many Armenian stamps on cover now 
reposing in collections are in fact forgeries cancelled with these imitations 
of the genuine postmarks. 


The postmarks in use throughout Armenia’s stamp issuing period were 
those of the last years of the Czarist era, and they are described in detail 
in the following caption of this Introduction. The best way of securing 
undoubtedly genuine impressions of these types of postmarks consists in 
getting copies of the ordinary Russian stamps of the pre-Revolutionary 
period (preferably Romanovs, on account of- their larger size), used in the 
various Armenian towns. Such stamps will form an interesting collection 
of ‘‘forerunners’’ of the national issues, and provide at the same time 
valuable basic material for the identification of the postmarks found on the 
overprinted stamps. Postmarks of the larger towns, such as_ Erivan, 
Alexandropol, Kars, Nakhichevan and Julfa are not unduly scarce with 
pre-war dates. 

Monogram overprints postmarked to order should not be considered 
as philatelic productions made with the intent of defrauding collectors into 
believing that the stamps offered to them had done postal duty. Most of 
these postmarked-to-order copies are found with full gum, and often in 
sheets where some or all of the stamps have been neatly postmarked. The 
reason why buyers insisted in having their stamps postmarked was their 
desire to get a further guarantee of genuineness, and thus give their stamps 
a better market value. In the years following the First World War, 
hundreds of overprinted stamps had been issued in many countries, and 
most of these had been widely counterfeited. Collectors were worried at 
thése forgeries, and were getting used to looking with suspicion at all 
overprinted stamps: to overcome this suspicion, many collectors thought of 
having their purchases of overprinted issues postmarked at the counter at 
time of purchase. In other countries (Fiume is a typical instance), buyers 
would stick their stamps on envelopes or even on plain pieces of paper, at 
wide intervals, and have each stamp postmarked separately. In Armenia, 
where paper, like all other commodities, must have been a scarce and 
valuable article in that critical period, people just could not afford to use 
it, so they had their stamps postmarked as is, either in full sheets, more 
often a few stamps only in each sheet, just as a guarantee mark, and to 
give a market value to these questionable purchases. 


This practice of postmarking to order appears to have continued 
throughout the duration of the Dashnak regime, and up to April, 1921. 
Cases are known, particularly at the end of the period, where stamps were 
evidently provided with ante-dated postmarks, and the student should not 
be deluded by such wrong dates. 


This postmarking-to-order appears to have taken place at Erivan and 
Alexandropol. No copies have been seen from any other city. In fact, any 
postmark other than Erivan or Alexandropol on issues of the Dashnak 
period is of the greatest scarcity, and deserves a premium. The unavail- 
ability of postmarks of other places is to be ascribed to the state of 
disorganisation resulting from the war and the Revolution, and to the 
unrest persisting in some important districts, which probably reduced postal 
operations to a minimum. Furthermore, correspondence from up-country 
offices would normally be addressed to larger towns inside Armenia, or at 
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most inside Transcaucasia, and what copies may have survived are presum- 
ably still hidden there. 


After 1921, conditions became different: with peace restored, more post- 
offices were re-opened, or their volume of operations increased. As 
communications with the Western World were then almost completel 
interrupted, no large stocks of unused stamps could be exported to feed the 
philatelic demand, and the small quantities of the issues of the last period 
which reached the West consisted largely of used stamps from legitimate 
postal correspondence. Postmarks met on these last issues show a greater 
variety of names than those found on the Monogram overprints: in addition 
to Erivan and Alexandropol, other smaller places like Delizhan, Karaklis 
and Novo-Bayazet become more frequent, while postal-waggon ‘markings 
which were completely absent during the Dashnak years, begin to re-appear. 


(L) TYPES OF POSTMARKS. 


_ Unlike Azerbaijan and Georgia, no effort was made by the Armenian 

Government, during its stamp-issuing years, to replace any of the ald 
datestamps allocated to Post Offices under the Imperial regime, and the 
collector will not therefore find any fresh postmarks in the applicable 
national alphabet, as he will do for the other Transcaucasian States. 


As explained in this Introduction, neither of the writers can say that 
he has ever seen an Armenian stamp of the Dashnak regime used, or 
even postmarked, other than at Erivan or Alexandropol. It is possible that 
stamps, and even covers, exist, used at other towns and villages, but they 
must be rare. ws 4 


Stamps have been seen pen-marked, and pencil-marked, which have 
apparently been postally used, and sometimes a postmark has been seen 
which is impossible to verify. Some offices may have lost their datestamps 
during the advance of the Turkish Army, but later on, in the 1923 period 
a number of Imperial cancellations, allocated to smaller places, are again 
in evidence. This suggests that at least the datestamps were available 
even if the Post Office was closed for a temporary period, during the Dash. 
nak regime. ; 


The subject of postmarking-to-order at Erivan and Alexandropol has 
already been dealt with, and it remains to give a list of all postmarks 
noted in use, with a further list of forged or bogus cancellations. 


(1) ERIVAN “‘a.’’ 


} A double-ringed cancellation with an outside diameter of 28 mm., the 
inner circle being 17 mm. The date is between two thin horizontal lines 
103 mm. apart. The letters of the town name are in bold serifless letters. 
34 mm. in height, covering the whole of the upper half of the outside circle. 
At the lower right, there is a large script letter ‘‘a,’’ and two six-point sta- 
ornaments complete the design. (See Fig. 10.) 


This datestamp has only been recorded used on cancelled-to-order 
stamps, during the Dashnak era, and due to the very clear impression 
which it usually leaves, it is possible that it was not regularly used, or that 
its use was restricted. 


In size and design, Erivan ‘‘a’’ is similar to Erivan ““d,’’ except that 
the latter has obviously been utilised to a much greater extent, and leaves 
a much thicker impression. Examples of the “a’’ datestamp are quite 
often seen, and it is among the commoner types. 


(2) ERIVAN “‘v.’’ 


An un usual and scarce postmark, of which only one incomplete example 
has been examined. Judging from the size of the outer circle, this date- 
stamp appears to be similar in characteristics to the Erivan ‘‘m” postmark 


It does not appear to have been used for the sixth HH Monogram issue. 
(See Fig. 11.) c a 
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(3) ERIVAN ‘‘d.” 


A double-ringed, large postmark, exactly similar in size to the Erivan 
a’’ datestamp. This was the normal postmark in use for both ordinary 
and registered mail at Erivan P.O. and was apparently first put into com- 
mission about 1914. Early impressions show the top point of the central 
star quite clearly, but it seems that during the following year, the date- 
stamp became damaged, and as from 1915 onwards the point shows ‘only 
slightly, even on excellent impressions. (See Fig. 12.) 


The ‘‘d’’ postmark was also extensively used in cancelling-to-order, 
and is by far the commonest of all the postmarks of Independent Armenia. 


(4) ERIVAN ‘4i.”’ 


An easily recognisable datestamp in view of the illusion of large size 
(actual measurement of diameter, 29 mm.) since the letters are small, and 
there are no horizontal lines either side of the date, the space being filled 
with a series of dots. The inner circle is 20 mm. in diameter, and the town 
name made up of small serifless letters 2 mm. in height, widely spaced to 
cover the span of the half circle. The script letter “i” is placed in the 
usual lower right position, but instead of the stars, there are two orna- 
mental double-lined crosses, of the type found on a number of Imperial 
postmarks from other towns in Russia, during the early war period. 


The ‘‘i’’ postmark appears to have been very little used, and such 
examples as are to be seen, are cancelled-to-order. Even so, copies are not 


numerous, and the Erivan ‘‘i’’ type may be considered a scarce postmark. 
(See Fig. 13.) 


(5) ERIVAN “‘k.” 


A wide, double-ringed postmark, of 29 mm. in diameter; the inner ring 
measuring only 17 mm. Two thick horizontal bars are evident either side 
of the date, 9} mm. apart. The town name letters are thin and serifless, 
and easily recognisable. The script letter is at the usual position, and two 
ornamental stars complete the design 


The Erivan ‘‘k’’ posmark is usually met on the sixth HH Monogram 
issue. It is reasonably common. (See Fig. 14.) 


(6) ERIVAN ‘‘m.” 


A small postmark of 26 mm, diameter; inner circle is 17 mm. Thick, 
horizontal bars either side of the date, ornamental stars, and the script 
letter ‘‘m’’ to the lower right. Almost as common as Erivan ‘‘d’’ on 
cancelled-to-order copies. (See Fig. 15.). 


(7) ERIVAN ‘“‘tse.’’ 


A postmark of unusual design which-enables it to be immediately 
recognised. 29 mm. in outside diameter, the inner circle is 17 mm. The 
horizontal bars containing the date are thick, and the two ornamental stars 
are five pointed instead of the more usual six points. The script letter 
‘‘tse’’ is at the usual position. 


Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic is the tall, but narrow 
lettering of the town name, which is unlike any other Erivan postmark. 
Examples of this cancellation are scarce. (See Fig. 16.) 


(8) ALEXANDROPOL “‘b.’’ (?) 


A scarce type of postmark, of which only a few specimens have been 
notéd. The appearance is very similar to the Alexandropol “‘z”’ postmark, 
but the letters of the town name are thicker and squarer in shape. The 
horizontal bars are 10 mm. apart. There is a possibility that this postmark 
is not a ‘“‘b,” for the script letter on the examples seen is either broken or 
is a very incomplete impression. There is no record of this postmark ever 
having been used for cancelling-to-order. (See Fig. 17.) 
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(9) ALEXANDROPOL ‘“‘zhe.”’ 


The commonest postmark of Alexandropol, and which was also used 
for cancelling-to-order at various times during the Dashnak Government 
period. The diameter of the outer ring measures 29 mm., the inner ring 
19}mm. The horizontal bars either side of the date measure 12 mm. apart. 
Small five pointed stars are at the lower left and base, while the script 
letter “‘zhe’’ is, as is usual, in the lower right position. Most examples 
of this postmark are very black and smudgy, giving the impression of the 
datestamp having been far too overinked. (See Fig. 18.) 


(10) ALEXANDROPOL ‘“z.”’ 


A small, double-ringed type of postmark, the outer circle being 25 mm, 
in diameter, the inner circle, 17 mm. Thick, horizontal bars, 10 mm. 
apart. The letters of the town are thin and inclined to be narrow in 
width. Script letter ‘‘z’’ at the lower right position. Possibly used for 
registered mail, although recorded cancelled-to-order. (See Fig. 19). 


(M) FORGED CANCELLATIONS. 
(1) ERIVAN “‘d’’ (First Forgery) . 


A clever forgery which has been extensively used both in the manufac- 
ture of faked covers, and to postmark individual stamps. The covers 
referred to are usually addressed to Tiflis and are ‘‘backstamped’’ by a false 
Tiflis postmark in Georgian characters. This ‘postmark’ of Erivan has even 
been seen on false registration receipts, attached to faked covers to give 
the impression that they were genuine. 


The forged cancellation may be determined in comparison with the 
genuine ‘‘d’’ by the following differences. The right hand side of the 
letter “‘E’’ of Erivan is not mis-Shapen (straight) as in the genuine. The 
star at the central position is quite regular in appearance and does not 
show the damage to the top point, as already described. The distance 
between the top of the letters and the outer circle of the postmark is 
greater in the forgery than in the genuine. With this in mind, one can 
easily denote the forgery on a part of the postmark only, showing the top 
of any letter. The top of the letter ‘‘R’’ joins the main stem in the lower 
half of it, on the forgery, but in the upper half in the genuine. In the 
Russian letter ‘“‘I,’’ the diagonal runs from the lower tip of one vertical 
right up to the highest tip of the second vertical, in the forgery. In the 
genuine the diagonal leaves, and joins, the verticals near, and not at, the 
ends. In the letter ‘‘A’’ the triangle of space in the middle of the letter 
is much smaller than on the forgery. In the letter ‘‘N,’’ the crosspiece on 
the forgery is nearer the top of the letter than the bottom. In the last 
letter (soft sign) the size of the closed space in the bottom half of the 
letter is considerably greater on the forgery than on the genuine. Generally 
speaking the lines of the circles, and those either side of the date, are much 
thinner than in the original. 


No dots have been seen between the figures of the date on the forgery, 
although the date figures were changeable, and a wide variety of dates 
(even 1921 dates) have been noted. The figures themselves show small 
differences when compared to the originals. (See Fig. 20.) 


(2) ERIVAN ‘‘d’’ (Second Forgery). 


A cleverly made forgery, but not nearly so dangerous as the one 
previously described. Measurements are similar to the original, but the flat 
appearance of impressions would seem to indicate that the cancellation was 
made of rubber. The letters of the town name are much too wide and 
thick compared with the genuine postmark, and philatelists should have 


no difficulty in locating specimens after perusal of the relevant illustration, 
(See Fig. 21.) 
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(3) ERIVAN ‘‘m’’ (First Forgery) . 


An extremely dangerous forgery occasionally met with either — Ka 
individual stamps, or on piece. The measurements are similar to. the origina 
postmark, but various differences in the shape of the letters in ‘the: wn 
name, give a clue to falsity. The shape of the Russian letter \ ea 
not agree with the genuine; the crosspiece of the letter A” is too ea 
and the letter ‘‘N’’ is set nearer to the outer ring than the inner, ngs 
does not compare well with either the previous or following letters. — me 
is a tail to the Russian letter ‘“R’” which has the effect of making it look 
rather like an English letter “R.’ Jn addition, the Russian pore 
“Vv and “A” are spaced too widely apart, when compared to the original 
postmark. The only date seen used is 6-.2.20., and impressions noted vary 
from jet black to blue-grey ink. (See Fig. 22. 


(4) ERIVAN ‘‘m’’ (Second Forgery). 


There is also the probability of a second forgery of this hagas 
which may emanate from the manufacturer of the original forgery oe : e 
Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark. Two examples have been seen, both incomp e ps 
on forged overprints. Unlike the first forgery of the Erivan “‘m Le saps ; 
the spacing of-the letters of the town name is more regular, and the am 
ness of the horizontal bars does not compare well with the genuine. ne 
figures of the date are’ also far too small in this second Det gti The 
Russian character ‘‘R’’ has no tail in this further forgery. (See Fig. 23.) 


(5) ALEXANDROPOL “‘i.” 


There is a forged postmark which has been used on faked covers e 
Tiflis (similar in origin to those described under the first ervey a 
forgery) styling an Alexandropol ‘‘i”’ postmark. No such gE poate 2 s 
stamp has been recorded, although, of course, such a genre pos see 
may exist. The faked cancellation is determined by its thin let ering, : 
horizontal bars, and by having asterisks instead of the more usual stars as 
ornaments. The date of the forged postmark may be changeable, but has 
so. far only been seen dated 29.10.20. We camnot, of course, say, how Nes 
forgery agrees with any genuine type, if such a type exists. (See Fig. 24.) 


(6) MISCELLANEOUS. 


Apart from the forged cancellations described above, collectors Ni 
quite often observe forged Armenian monograms or surcharges a ETT re 
Arms type stamps of Russia, which have already been parry eee ay 
likely in another part of Russia entirely. This type of material abounds 
wherever there are scarce surcharges to be manufactured, and osha 
philately is no exception. Usually, such items can be salealigeteg! me 
monogram or surcharge falling over, and not under, the postmark. n ot a 
cases the date is not of the period. However, serious <ifficulty is no 
presented by such items, if a fair knowledge of the genuine overprints and 
surcharges has been acquired. 


(N) BOGUS CANCELLATIONS. 


Collectors will observe some further and very peculiar “postmarks 

upon forged Monogram overprints or surcharges. Contact will have betta 
made with a small, but almost inexplicable ‘family’ of bogus ‘‘cancella- 
F ” 
Sits would appear that the manufacturer of a whole range of Rep cost 
forgeries cancelled a proportion of his productions with a series 0 ; poet 
marks’’ which almost defy description. Not only are the characters to be 
found on these ‘‘obliterators’’ most often meaningless, but the appearance 
of these ‘‘postmarks’’ bears absolutely no resemblance to | seater oe, 
conception of a Russian postmark whatsoever. Four distinct types have 
been recorded, which are briefly described below. 


(1) Rectangle, containing four lines of script. ; 
A small rectangle, enclosed by a single line, 19 mm. wide, and 16} mm. 
high, usually applied to the stamp so that only one corner is showing: 
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Shows four lines of script, of which only the top line appears distinguish- 
able. This represents ‘‘PROLETAR”’ in Armenian. The remaining lines 
do not even appear to be in Armenian characters. (See Fig. 25.) 


(2) Five pointed Star. 


A five pointed star “‘cancellation,’’ some 28 mm. from a base line to 
the tip of any central point. Within each point of the star there is an 
unidentifiable character, which appears to be meaningless. Some further 
characters appear in the centre of the star. (See Fig. 26.) 


(3) First single circle. 


A small single circle showing further meaningless characters around the 
top half of the circle. Diameter of circle, 23 mm. Again usually applied 
as indistinctly as possible, and over the corner of the stamp. (See Fig. 27.) 


(4) Second single circle. 


A very similar production, but some 26 mm. in diameter. Has similar 
indistinct and meaningless characters, but at both top and bottom of the 
circle, with the vague suggestion of a date in the centre. (See Fig 28.) 


(O) PRINCIPLES FOLLOWED IN THE SELECTION OF TYPES 
LISTED. 


Keeping in mind the many uncertainties stressed in the preceding 
captions, and the vast amount of research work still necessary before all 
the unsolved problems of Armenian philately can be disposed of, it goes 
without saying that any attempt at classification of the various types met 
must unavoidably be limited to those which, at this stage of knowledge, 
can be considered with reasonable certainty as products of a distinct type 
of handstamp, and as genuine issues of an Armenian Post Office. 

This means that acceptable types must answer to the following 
conditions: 

(a) They must exist in used condition, either with definite evidence of 
legitimate postal use, or at least postmarked-to-order with one of 
the genuine types of obliterators known to have been in use at an 
Armenian Post Office during the period of their currency; 

(b) All differences in appearance of the overvrint which can be 
ascribed to the human factor, must be eliminated; 

(c) Each type listed must differ from other types by some constant 
element, allowing its identification in all cases where the impression 
is not unduly distorted by the human factor. This means that 
some types, which may have existed in several handstamps all 
alike in design, must be considered as one single type. In fact, 
it is believed that some of the types listed did consist of several 
practically identical handstamps. 


It will be seen that, when viewed from this angle, several tyves of 
overprint which gained admission in some svecialised catalogues published 
in the years which followed the First World War are now open to grave 
doubt. Some of these doubtful types may have been special handstamps 
used at the counter, either at Erivan or in some other Armenian town, but 
the most probable alternative is that they belong to the category of 
forgeries made in Armenia during he period of currency of the genuine 
types, for the purpose of supplying the demand of the Western stamp 
markets. Having received these types direct from Armenia, the dealers 
who marketed them in the West presumably saw no reason to question their 
genuineness even in the absence of used copies. 


As readers will notice, this group of ‘‘Doubtful’’ types, now denied 
inclusion in the check-list pending further evidence one way or another, 
comprises a number of types which figure prominently in most specialised 
collections of Armenia. These are Types D-IV and D-IVx of the 60 kop. 
surcharge, and particularly Types D-1d, D-7 and D-8 of the Framed HP 
Monograms, These five types appear to belong to a ‘‘family,’”’ which 
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includes some Unfra N i igi 
es med Monograms, and their origin and status should be 


Type D-1d being the commonest of the small sized Framed ‘‘Zeds,” 
and Type D-8 the most frequently met with on the scarcer values the 
transfer of these types to the ‘‘Doubtful’’ category and their omission ‘from 
the check-list of this book means that the prices given in this checklist 
have no longer, in these two cases at least, a common basis for comparison 
with prices given. in some of the. general catalogues, since the latter should 
normally apply to the deleted types, as being the commonest in their 
respective groups. Any apparent inconsistencies or omissions in the listing 

ss Cries . 4 : 
ghey ale og Dia ee ry are in fact a result of the deletion of these 


(P) PRINCIPLES FOLLOWED IN COMPILING THE CHECK-LIST. 


No philatelic handbook can be considered complete unless it includes 
a check-list giving an estimate of the value of each variety listed thus 
allowing the reader to have an idea of the approximate degree of ava 1 
ability of each particular item needed for his collection. z Ope 


In the case of Armenia, the problem of arriving at a fair orice for 
each variety is complicated by the fact that quotations. in English and 
American catalogues have remained at the high levels of the 1920s, fat ian 
in some cases up to ten times higher than prices quoted in recent years in 
some Continental catalogues. Furthermore, with demand very poor 
and supply overabundant in many markets, even the cheaper ‘Con- 
tinental quotations cannot be regarded as a reliable basis. as Armenian 
stamps are sold at times at higher discounts off catalogue than stamos ‘of 
other more popular countries. In addition, most catalogues limit ‘their 
oe to very few types, and their prices apply therefore ‘to the cheapest 
re ies. 5 : 


So. long as the demand is at its present low level, the market value of 
Armenian stamps is bound to be very poor, and it is felt that even the 
scarcest items do not deserve a price higher than the maximum of £5 
selected for this check-list, while the moderatelv scarce to dcnbanoner 
varieties cannot be priced otherwise than in pennies. It should, however 
be kept in mind that, despite the low prices shown, many of the varieties 
ist re by no means easy to get, and even a moderate demand on the 
vie a hundred collectors would be sufficient to render this pricing 


When looking at the check-list, the ane prnciples.-s 
remembered: hts e following principles should be 


(a) A single price has been given for each variety, and this applies to 
both unused and postmarked-to-order copies. In fact, the latter come in 
smaller quantities than the former but. although they are of considerable 
use to the specialist. it is not considered that they deserve a higher PO 
tion. since thev are in fact unused stamps which have done no postal duty 
and the postmark appearing on them has no other purpose ‘Han'-that of a 
guarantee of their genuineness. ; 


(b) Genuinely used stamped covers having gone through the post are 
extremely scarce and, even when franked with the commonest varieties 
should be worth in the neighbourhood of the maximum valuation of £5 at 
which pricing in this handbook has been limited. Ae 


(c) Used stamps off cover (loose or on piece) having gone through the 
post are also scarce, but in most cases they cannot be separated, with 
certainty from postmarked-to-order copies. Any attempt at pricing this 
kind of stamps would therefore only lead to confusion, without serving any 
useful purpose. Where genuine postal use is evident, a substantial premium 
over the unused price is certainly justified. ; : 
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(d) Inverted overprints are listed and priced in separate columns. The 


following remarks as to their status should be noted: 


(1) In the case of the Framed and Unframed ‘‘Z’’s, where the 
appearance of the overprint is very similar whether printed upright or 
upside-down, it is evident that postal clerks paid no particular atten- 
tion to the position of the handstamp, and there are even a number 
of items which are much commoner with inverted overprint than with 
overprint upright. Inverted overprints of these two issues are therefore 
to be considered as perfectly legitimate varieties, produced by the 
normal printing routine and without any intent of creating philatelic 
items for the stamp collector. 

(2) In the case of the HH issues, 
new value showing inverted at top when the handstamp is applied 
upside-down, inverted overprints can no longer be considered as pro- 
ducts of the normal routine of the handstamping method. Examples 
are known on full sheets of genuine errors by the overvrinting clerk 
where, after holding first the handstamp upside-down and printing a 
couple or so of inverted overprints, he would obviously change the 
position of the handstamp, and produce normal overprints, on the 
remaining stamps of the sheet. Such cases of genuine errors cannot, 
however, be identified on single copies, and the bulk of the inverted 
overprints met, often in large blocks or entire sheets, must have been 
produced with an eye on the philatelic demand. As such, inverted 
overprints of the HH issues must be considered as of rather speculative, 
although official, status, and they should be worth somewhat less than 
normals, even when they are less common than normal overprints. 


which include a surcharge of a 


known in a few cases, and are rarely met 
with. They appear to be due to a twist of the worker’s hand when reach- 
ing the lower end of a sheet and, as such, are legitimate postal productions 
resulting from the human factor. No cases of philatelic productions of this 
kind have been seen so far. 

(f) The main colours of the basic Russian stamps being known to all 
collectors, no useful purpose would have been served by repeating them 
in the check-list. Instead, readers will find against each item listed one or 
more of the abbreviations given in caption ‘‘C’’ of the present Introduction, 
describing the particular shade or shades in which the item concemed is 
found. Thus, in all cases where varieties exist in more than one shade, 
readers can identify the actual shades known to exist and, in many cases, 
assess the period of issue of the particular varieties concerned. 
check-list are those which have 
Many others should 
f any such omissions. 


(e) Sideways overprints are 


(g) The only varieties priced in the 
been seen or are otherwise known to the authors. 
exist, and the authors will appreciate being advised 0 

Should circumstances justify it, it is the intention of the authors, to 
publish with the last se ction of this work an amended and completed check- 
list covering all issues and adding all varieties which will have been notified 
in the meantime by other collectors. 

(h) The check-list of Armenian Postal Stationery will be included 


the last section of this work. 


in 


CHAPTER I. 


FORERUNNERS 


S explained in the Introduction, forerunners of Armenian stamp issues 
belong to three distinct categories: 
(1) Pre-Independence Period; 
(2) Transition Period of the Provisional Governme 
(3) Independence Period. 


nt of Transcaucasia; 


Al 


(1) PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD. 


The earliest item from Armenia seen b i 

[ m A. y the authors is a cover addressed 
to England from the vicinity of Mount Ararat, written by an English 
traveller in 1857. There are no postal markings to record, except those 
made by hand, and it is likely that the letter was taken by courier to the 
coast, before despatch to England. ; 


However, a Postal District had been created by the Russian Govern- 
ment in 7 ranscaucasia in 1830, but the extent of its operations in Armenia 
before 1858 is not known. Postage stamps were first placed on sale in 
Russia on January Ist, 1858, and were issued to offices in Transcaucasia on 
March Ist, 1858. In theory, practically all Russian stamps issued between 
1858 and 1917 should therefore exist with postmarks of towns situated in 
the territory which was to belong later to Armenia. Postmarks indicating 
such use in the Erivan province are the following: ; aes 


(a) 1858 rectangle of dots type with one of the following numerals in 
the centre: 493 Alexandropol, 497 Nakhichevan, 501 Erivan. 


(b) 1858 hexagon of dots type with one of the following numerals: 


53 Delizhan, 56 Novo-Bayazet, 58 Ordubat. 
(c) 1858 truncated triangle of dots type with one of the following 


numerals: 518 Davalu (until 25.7.1860), 519 Elenovskaya, 521 Kamarlu 
643 Karaklis. eal ; 

(d) 1860 single ring circular type postmarks, diameter 26 mm., with 
date in three lines, and with an ornament or ‘crossed vosthorns at the base 
of the circle. This type was still in use at Nakhichevan as late as 1883. 

(e) 1878 single ring circular type with date in three lines, town name 
followed by initial letters of ‘‘Post Office’ at top of circle, and name of 
province at base of circle, the legends being separated by the number of the 
particular datestamp. ‘ ’ 

(f) 1888 single ring circular types showing at top the town name 
followed by the name of the province and, at the base, the abbreviation 
for “Post and Telegraph Office.’” These datestamps were individually 
numbered in the same way as the preceding model, but several of the 
numbers show variations of type from the normal, the date being either 
in three lines with the month in cyrillic characters, or in a new form, with 
the year split into two groups, either side of the day and month. this 
latter in Roman numerals. Other variations are found in the diameter or 
the inscription at the base. These postmarks continued in use until the 
early years of the XXth century and, with the facilities of the post rapidly 
expanding, they are found with the names of many smaller localities in 
addition to the larger cities. i 

(g) 1905 double ring circular types, with date in one line, showing at 
top the town name followed by the name of the province, and at the base 
two stars and a script cyrillic letter instead of a number to denote separate 
datestamps emanating from the same office. Many of these were still in 
use in 1919. and are described in the Introduction. 

(h) 1905 oval train postmark tvpe, double-ringed, with the names of 
the terminals of the line on each side, separated at top by the number of 
the line, and at the base by a script letter denoting the individual postal 
wagon. Date in one line in the centre. These were used on the followine 
lines, then being completed: e 

Line 229/230: Tiflis-Dzhulfa (Julfa) . 
Unnumbered local Line: Ulukhanlu-Erivan. 
(i) 1905 oval Railway Station type, as above, but with name of 
station at top, and the word ‘‘VOKZAL”’ at the base. This is known to 
exist for Dzhulfa station, at least. 


As regards the Kars province, this belonged to Turkey until 1878, and 
used Turkish stamps. In this early period, with comparatively few Turkish 
Post Offices in existence, offices in the province were probably limited to 
Kars and Ardahan. Postmarks of these cities are believed to have consisted 
of the double or treble rectangles then used for Turkey-in-Asia, with the 
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town name in Arabic characters inside. One type for Kars is illustrated 
(Fig. 9), others may exist. 


From 1878 to 1917, the Kars province belonged to Russia and used 
contemporary Russian stamps. Postmarks were of the circular types in 
successive use during that period, same as for Erivan province, but with 
the town name followed by ‘‘Kars’’ instead of ‘‘Erivan.’’ The oval train 
postmarks of Line 269/270 (Alexandropol-Kars, later extended to Sari- 
Kamish), also belong to this province. 


Although postmarks of the earlier years are by no means easy to get, . 
those of the period extending from about 1885 to 1914 are fairly common, 
regarding the larger localities at least, and a representative show can be 
assembled at a negligible cost. The commonest are those of Erivan, 
Nakhichevan, Julfa, Alexandropol and Kars. 


(2) TRANSITION PERIOD OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF TRANSCAUCASIA (November, 1917—May 28th, 1918). 


In this period, Armenia, though not yet an Independent State, had 
split from Russia and was a constituent part of the joint Provisional 
Government of Transcaucasia. Russian stamps remained in use, and were 
cancelled with the same postmarks as before. 


From December 18th, 1917, to February/March, 1918, Armenian legions 
remained in control of the territories of Turkish Armenia conquered by the 
Czarist Armies in 1915/1917, and consisting of the Turkish provinces 
(vilayets) of Erzerum and Van, also of the Erzinjan district in the vilayet 
of Sivas. Trebizond, in the vilayet of the same name, also in Russian 
hands, was outside the area of rule of the Armenian legions, and does not 
come under this heading. 


Postal material of this period is very scarce, and no definite indication 
can be given at this stage of knowledge regarding the existence or other- 
wise of civilian postal activities in these occupied districts. Although their 
Armenian inhabitants had been massacred or deported in 1915, it looks 
unlikely that some of the larger cities (such as Erzerum and Trebizond, the 
latter an important port with a large Greek community) could have been 
left for such a long period without some kind of means of communication. 
It is possible that postal services were assured by Military Field Post 
Offices, using the various types of postmarks (including “‘blind’’ types) 
associated with the Czarist Armies during the campaigns of 1914/17. This 
section of Armenian Postal History still remains a practically virgin field 
for study. 

When the Turkish Armies reconquered the territory and invaded 
Transcaucasia in Februarv/May, 1918, they appear to have re-opened or 
operated their own Post Offices, not only in the former Turkish districts, 
but also in some of the larger towns occupied by them in Transcaucasia, 
such as Batum, also presumably Kars, Alexandropol and perhaps other 
places. Here again, little information is available, except that they used 
ordinary Turkish stamps, and this “Turkish Military Occupation’ chapter 
is another section awaiting investigation. 


(3) INDEPENDENCE PERIOD. 


From May 28th, 1918, to November. 1919, all Russian stamps used in 
Armenia belong to the category of regular forerunners of the overprinted 
issues, since they were sold by the Postal Administration of the Republic, 
and proceeds went to the national revenue. 


In view of the chaotic conditions ruling during the greatest part of this 
period, few Post Offices could have been in operation, and the postmarks 
mc.t likely to be met should be limited to the following: 

Erivan: Double ring circular type with serial letters ‘‘a,’’ ‘“‘d,’’ “‘e,”’ 

pelea OT ANG 4S 

Alexandropol: Double ring circular type with letters 


(1919 dates only). 


ee , cree 


zhe’’ or 
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Stamps of this period appear to be much scarcer than those with pre 
war dates. 


In October/November, 1919, unoverprinted Russian stamps of all 
denominations except the 1 kop. continued in concurrent use with the first 
purely Armenian stamp, consisting of the 60 kop. surcharge which had 
been made to complete the current range of values, until] both were super- 
seded by the first Framed ‘‘Z’’ Monograms. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE 30 AND 60 KOP. SURCHARGES 


HE first purely Armenian stamps were necessitated by the increase in 
aL postal rates enforced about Mid-1919. The new rates were 30 kop. 
for postcards and 60 kop. for letters addressed within Armenia or 
Transcaucasia. As both these denominations did not exist in the set of 
Russian stamps then current, they were provided by surcharging stocks of 
other redundant values with the new rates. This was done by means of 
the following single rubber handstamps. 


(1) 30 KOP. TYPE 30-1. 


A single handstamp appears to have been made for this value, in the 
type illustrated on Page 4. This handstamp was used exclusively to sur- 
charge the existing stock of 3 kop. postcards and reply-cards in the Imperial 
Arms type design. Later, the unsold stocks of these cards were further 
overprinted with HP Monograms of Framed Type 1. 


Although no adhesive postage stamps in sheets received this surcharge, 
the possibility remains that the stock of postcards held by the Post Office 
may have included a number of postcards franked in advance with 
adhesives which may thus have been surcharged with the new value 
together with the others. No such copies have been recorded so far as 
regards Armenia, but the precedent exists in the case of the similar 35 kop. 
postcard surcharges of Batum, and the vDossibility of Russian 3 kop. or 4 
kop. stamps being found with the 30 kop. surcharge cannot be ruled out. 


Forgeries of this little-known 30 kop. handstamp do not appear to 
exist. 


2) 60 KOP. ERIVAN TYPE 60-E.1. 


Type E.1. of the 60 kop. handstamps is the first type brought into 
use at Erivan in October, 1919, and its measurements are as follows on 
clearly printed copies (see Page 4): 

Overall length measured at bottom: 14} millimetres. 
Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 34 millimetres. 


Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: # millimetre. 


The first ‘‘k’’ and the ‘'60’’ are followed by a stop, although one or 
both of these stops may at times fail to print on over-inked copies, due to 
insufficient pressure of the worker’s hand. Both letters ‘‘k’’ are wider 
than in other types, and their right foot ends in a rather sharp downward 
point. 

This type is known on both Perf. and Imperf. 1 kop. Arms type stamps 
without any Armenian Monogram. It is also met with many types of 
HP and HH Monograms, as it remained in use up to 1921. 


Forgeries of this type are known. 
(3) 60 KOP. ERIVAN TYPE 60-E.IT. 


This is a second Erivan handstamp which appears to have been brought 
into use in 1920 only, therefore somewhat later than the preceding type, 
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as it is never seen on stamps without an Armenian Monogram. Its measure- 
ments are as follows on clearly printed copies (see Page 4): 

Overall length measured at bottom: 13} millimetres. 

Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 3} millimetres. 

Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: } millimetre. 


There are no stops after the first ‘“‘k’’ and the ‘‘60,’’ and the figures 
have a rather more square appearance than in type E.IJ. The letters ‘‘k”’ 
are slightly narrower than in Type E.I., although not as narrow as in 
Type A.III, and their right foot, which is thicker than in Type E.I, ends 
in a slight curve upwards. 


Forgeries of this type are known. 


(4) 60 KOP. ALEXANDROPOL TYPE 60-AIII. 

This very characteristic type (see Page 4) was brought into use in the 
earliest period (October, 1919), as it is met on Imperf. 1 kop. Arms type 
stamps and on 1 kop. Savings Bank stamps without any Armenian Mono- 
gram. It appears, however, to have remained in use during the period of 
currency of the Framed and Unframed HP Monograms, as it is occasionally 
met with some of these, although infrequently. It is also known with 
early prints of the HH Monograms. 

It is usually clearly printed, and its measurements are as follows: 

Overall length measured at bottom: 12} millimetres. 
Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 34 millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: } millimetre. 

There are no stops after the first ‘‘k’’ and the ‘‘60,’’ but the figures 
have the same oval appearance as in Type E.I.. The letters ‘‘k’’ are 
distinctly narrower than in the preceding types, the left one particularly 
so, and its right foot, which is thinner than in Type E.II, ends in a slight 
but distinct curve upwards, same as in Type E.II. (See Fig. 1 for enlarged 
drawings of the left and right hand letters ‘‘k’’.) 

Type A.IIl has only been seen so far with Alexandropol postmarks, 
and is therefore believed to have been a special handstamp for Alexandropol. 
Many factors appear to support this view: it is not known on the Perf. 
1 kop. Arms type stamp, of which the Erivan Post Office still had a supply 
in October, 1919; it exists on the 1 kop. Savings Bank stamp which does 
not appear to have been available at Erivan; it is only known in black, 
with a somewhat better quality of ink than the mixture available at 
Erivan, and is never found in violet, although Erivan used both colours 
freely during the earlier period. Furthermore, the few types of HP Mono- 
grams in conjunction with which it has been seen so far are either types 
believed to have been exclusive to Alexandropol, or standard Erivan types 
of which more than one handstamp is thought to have existed, with the 
possibility that one of these may have been sent to Alexandropol for 
general or counter use there. 


Type A.III should not be confused with the following Type D.IV, 
which resembles it very closely, and which the authors are inclined to 
consider as a dangerous Forgery, although, for lack of conclusive evidence, 
they preferred to leave it for the time being in the ‘“‘Doubtful’’ class. 


R XK 


Fig 1 Fig. 2 
(5) 60 KOP. ““‘DOUBTFUL” TYPE 60-D.1V. 
The measurements of this type are as follows on clearly printed copies 
(see Page 4): 
Overall length measured at bottom: 12? millimetres. 
Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 34 millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: % millimetre. 
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Despite these slightly different measurements, the shave and appear- 
ance of the figures and letters are very similar to Type A.ILI, and the only 
constant variants allowing detection appear to be the following: the right 
foot of the left ‘‘k’’ ends in a distinctive sharp horizontal point instead 
of a thicker curve upwards, and the two branches of the right ‘‘k’’ meet 
the vertical somewhere lower than at the middle, while in Type A.III, this 
intersection point is rather higher than half-way. Furthermore, the ink 
used for Type D.1V is usually different from the distinctive ‘‘Alexandro- 
pol’ quality associated with Type A.III, and varies considerably in quality 
and appearance, some copies in deep black giving a very neat impression, 
while others in a distinct grey show a thicker impression resulting in a 
larger overall measurement (up to 13 millimetres or more). (See Fig. 2 
for enlarged drawings of the left and right hand letters ‘‘k.’’) 


Type D.IV has been seen in unused condition only, and always in 
conjunction with an HP Monogram. The Monograms seen with it are 
among those listed as genuine in some early catalogues, but about which 
grave doubts are expressed in this book. 


(6) 60 KOP. ““DOUBTFUL”’ TYPE 60-D.IVx. 


This is believed to be a late stage of Type D.IV, but its size and 
appearance are so different that a separate description is felt necessary. 


Measurements are as follows on copies with an average impression, 
which, in this case, invariably means much thicker body lines and a 
generally heavier print than in Type D.IV (see Page 4): 

Overall length measured at bottom: 134 millimetres. 
Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 4 millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: less than } millimetre. 

Apart from its different measurements, Type D.IVx is easily identified 
by its following characteristics: 

(a) the unusual shape of the figure ‘‘0,’’ which is taller and narrower 
than in all other types, and which shows in its lower half a _ peculiar 
“‘squeezed’’ appearance, particularly noticeable in the inner uncoloured 
oval; 

(b) on most copies, the ‘‘0’’ looks slightly taller than the ‘‘6,’’ while 
the contrary is the case with Type D.IV; 

(c) the ink is always of a greyish colour; 

(d) the shape, position and characteristics of the letters ‘‘k’’ are 
identical to Type D.1V, thus substantiating the theory that Type D.IVx is 
only a late stage of the former, a which the handstamp would have 
expanded through wear, and the ‘‘0’’ been accidently distorted. 


Type D.IVx has only been seen in unused condition, always in con- 
junction with HP Monograms of the same Doubtful types as those met with 
Type D.IV, and its status is therefore of the same category. 


FORGERIES OF THE 60 KOP. SURCHARGES. 


Since in the early days the 60k. stamps were only lowly priced, it may 
seem unusual that forgers went to such trouble to manufacture false 
surcharges of these types. The probable answer is that if the aim was to 
market a whole series, then the forgers would necessarily have to also 
manufacture these low ‘priced provisionals. To offer a 1 kopek stamp with 
a forged monogram and not to include the 60k. surcharge upon it, was 
rather asking for suspicion, for all the se stock of 1k stamps had 
previously been surcharged in that manner. Although, as we know, it is 
possible for such a genuine stamp to exist, “by virtue of a ‘counter type,’ 
or by omission, the forgers were probably unaware of these possibilities. 
Consequently, since a false 60k. surcharge was made available, it naturally 
follows that false surcharged values of 1k., but without any monogram, 
could easily be produced as well. It is true, however, that the majority 
of false surcharges of these types seen, are on stamps bearing monograms 
of the various groups, some of the genuine types of which were well worth 
forging. 
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60k. ERIVAN TYPE 60—E.I. (FORGERIES). 
(1) Forgery Fl. (See Page 3.) 


This first forgery is detected by the unusual and immediately recog 
nisable shape of the right hand letter ‘“‘K.’’ Apart from being very thick 
in appearance, it shows a projection downwards, which can be seen in the 
appropriate illustration. As a result this forgery is not difficult to discern, 
but the projection and the shape of the letter “Ke may only have begun to 
show after some use, and there is a possibility that copies of this forge Ty 
may exist with these characteristics being hardly so noticeable. 


Overall length measured at the bottom: 144 millimetres. 
Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 3} millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: 4 millimetre. 


It will be noticed that this last figure varies from that of the genuine 
surcharge very slightly. While this is a general guide, it is important to 
point out that on heavier prints, the genuine surcharge may easily give 
a measurement of this size. 


The ink in which this forgery appears bears no relation to that used 
by the Armenian Post Office; being far too thick in appearance when 
viewed under a glass. It is possible that this forgery, together with others 
manufactured at the same time, were actually executed in Armenia, and 
circulated to the stamp trade from that country, as genuine stamps. 


(2) Forgery F2. (See Page 5.) 


This rather crude forgery is not difficult to discern and hardly merits 
any lengthy description. “As will be seen from the relevant illustration, it 
is a poor copy, not only of the letters ‘‘K,’’ but the figures do not tally in 
many respects. The stops are very small when compared with the heaviness 
of the print. 

Overall length measured at the bottom: 13} millimetres. 
Height of figures ‘‘60’’: 3} millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: } millimetre. 


60k. ERIVAN TYPE 60—E.II. (FORGERIES). 
(1) Forgery Fl. (See Page 5). 

This forgery is not difficult to point out, for the letters ‘‘K,’’ as will 
be seen in the accompanying illustration, have no serifs to the left hand 
uprights. 

Overall length measured at the bottom: 13 millimetres. 
Height of the figures ‘‘60’’: 33 millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: 1 millimetre. 

The height of the figures. coupled with their distances apart, give a 

further clue to this particular forgery. 


(2) Forgery F2. (See Page 5.) 


A crude surcharge, not. difficult to segregate from genuine examples. 
The black ink with which it.is applied is entirely different to that in use 
by the Armenian authorities, and is invariably the same as the monogram 
that often accompanies this forgery. 


Overall length measured at the bottom: 13 millimetres. 
Height of the figures ‘‘60’’: 34 millimetres. 
Distance between ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0’’: % millimetre. 

As, with the previous type, there does not appear to be any serifs on 
the left hand upright of the letters ‘K.’’ The overall length of both 
figures ‘‘6’’ and ‘‘0,’’ at their widest measurement, is quite } mm. too 
great. It is possible that this forgery emanates from Russia, since it is 
seen in company with the forged monograms sometimes bearing the curious 
bogus ‘‘postmarks’’ already mentioned. 
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60k. ALEXANDROPOL TYPE 60—A.IIIl. -(FORGERIES). 


Apart from the Doubtful types DIV and DIVx, described under the 
heading of the genuine surcharges, no other forgeries of this surcharge have 
yet been seen. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FRAMED HP MONOGRAMS 


HIS issue, the so-called ‘“‘Framed Z’’s, was brought into use in 
T November, 1919. Around March, 1920, the frames of most of these 

handstamps had considerably deteriorated and were removed, with 
one or two exceptions. The Framed ‘‘Z’’s had therefore a period of 
currency of about four months. 


(1) MEASUREMENTS. 


The question of selecting measurements which could be considered as 
a constant element for use in the description of each type of ‘‘Framed Z’’ 
is a particularly difficult problem. The degree of wear of the handstamp, 
the strength of the impression and, above all, the human factor, affect to 
a considerable extent the appearance and overall size of the overprint, 
as well as the shape and size of the Monogram. Furthermore, the frames 
do not consist of straight lines, so that their height and width varies 
according to the place taken as a basis for the mieasurement. 

The frame measurements given hereunder in the description of each 
type of handstamp must be understood as follows: 

(a) Vertical: a line drawn from top to bottom across the centre of the 
Monogram, from a point equidistant from the outer and inner edge of the 
top frame line to a point equidistant from the outer and inner edge of the 
bottom frame line. 

(b) Horizontal: a line drawn at the bottom of the frame calculated 
from a point equidistant from the outer and inner edge of the lowest point 
of the left side frame line to a point equidistant from the outer and inner 
edge of the lowest point of the right side frame line. (This distinction is 
unavoidable, as the thickness of the frame lines varies on individual copies 
from less than } millimetre to more than 1 millimetre, so that an overall 
measurement would be of little use.) 


Although not fully constant, these two measurements give in the main 
a greater degree of accuracy than any other ones, and are therefore more 
reliable than those drawn at other parts of the frame, or than the length 
of the diagonal of the Z-shaped letter, for instance, which may show 
variations, of up to 1 millimetre on individual copies, due to human factor 
or to imperfect impression. 

The measurements given are for the earlier stages of use of each hand- 
stamp. They may be found to be fractionally higher in later stages of use, 
due to extension of the rubber frame under pressure or wear. Im cases 
where a handstamp, in its last stages of wear, changed in shape or measure- 
ment to an appreciable degree, its worn state is described and illustrated 
separately, so as to make identification easier. 


(2) IDENTIFICATION MARKS OF EACH TYPE. 


Any attempt at an elaborate description of all the features of each 
type of handstamp would be confusing and futile. The illustrations given 
will convey a better idea of the overprint than anything that could be said 
in the text. 

The Z-shaped HP Monograms constituting the inner design are 
practically identical in shape on all types, although of varying sizes accord- 
ing to the dimensions of the frames. Nevertheless, single copies will show 
what would appear to be rather striking differences in the design, but all 
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these are due exclusively to the human factor, as can be ascertained when 
examining large blocks. No reference to the inner design is therefore 
necessary or useful when describing the various types. 


The same ‘“‘family’’ pattern is also evident in the case of the frames: 
the top frame line consists in general of an almost straight horizontal line 
with a hint of an indentation inwards at the middle, and often with one ne 
more breaks in its continuity; the left side frame line is, roughly speaking, 
a straight vertical with a rather more marked indentation inwards at the 
middle than is the case with the top frame line; the bottom frame line is 
in practically all cases a straight horizontal line, without any trace of an 
indentation, and with no breaks in its continuity; the right side frame line 
is the most interesting, as it more visibly affected by the pressure brought 
to bear in fixing the overprinting device to its holder by means of a grip. 
In most types, this right side frame line shows as a sinuous line starting 
at an acute angle from the north-east corner and running inwards for about 
a millimetre, then changing to a marked irregular bulge outwards, the 
edges of which may or may not have a seesaw effect. About the middle, 
this outward bulge ends abruptly and is followed by another marked bulge 
inwards, which often has more the shape of an upright rectangle than of 
an indentation. Then, the line joins the south-east comer in a slightly 
sinuous course slanting outwards. 


In view of the foregoing, the most reliable means of identification of 
each type are the measurements of its frame, which will be found to be 
differing from each other by } millimetre or more in one or both directions 
in the great majority of cases. Where useful, differences in the general 
appearance of the right side frame line have also been indicated. 


(3) SIZE AND POSITION. 


The first handstamps brought into use in November, 1919, were all of 
small size, measuring roughly 8 x 6 millimetres. This first group is classi- 
fied hereunder as Type I, each identified handstamp being considered as a 
sub-type, indicated by a serial letter (a, b, etc.). The total number of 
handstamps of this type is not known. It cannot even be vouched for 
certain that the commonest sub-type of this group is genuine (Type Did). 
The special Alexandropol handstamp listed under Type 2 should also be 
considered as belonging to this first group, as it was evidently brought into 
use at the same time. 


_ During this early period, the overprint was usually applied in various 
positions at the top of the stamp, with the evident intention of avoiding 
to deface the Imperial Arms design in the centre. It is suspected that this 
practice may have been connected with a desire to avoid causes of friction 
with Gen. Denikin, leader of the White Russian forces then trying to restore 
the former Russian regime, and with whom Armenia was negotiating an 
alliance. It is also entirely possible that the initiative came from some 
high-ranking official in the Post Office who, as a former civil servant of the 
Czarist era, was horrified at the idea of obliterating the venerated Imperial 
Arms. One thing looks certain, this being that orders must have been 
issued for this action, since the practice was not limited to Erivan, but 
was enforced also at Alexandropol. 


Whatever the reason, these orders must have been cancelled after a 
few weeks, as late printings of the small size group are met with overprint 
in the centre, while all the later larger sizes of overprint are found uniformly 
applied over the Imperial Arms. In fact, it is not excluded that the 
change from the early small size to the large one was connected with this 
reversal of attitude. The actual date of issue of the larger sizes is not 
known, but can be situated roughly around January, 1920. 


The larger size group shows more variation than the former, indicating 
perhaps transition stages, although a more probable explanation is that no 
one paid any particular attention to the actual size of each handstamp. 
This group includes all types other than those listed under Types 1 and 2. 
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Throughout the Framed Z period, Erivan appears to have used 
indifferently violet and black inks in the production of the overprints. 
Violet overprints are, however, rather scarcer than black ones, particularly 
as regards the larger sizes. 

(4) ERIVAN TYPE E.1a. 

This is a very peculiar type about which little is known so far. On 
account of its size, it must evidently belong to the earliest period but, for 
some unknown reason, it appears to have had a very limited use. 

Its size is characteristic, the frame being appreciably narrower than in 
any other type, and measuring 73 x 5} millimetres (see Page 4). The 
right side frame line is much straighter than usual, with only a slight 
indentation inwards about the middle. The impression is usually sharp 
and clear, showing the handstamp in brand new condition. 

In the ‘‘Framed Z’’ set, this Type of handstamp is extremely scarce, 
having only been seen on two values, and then in unused condition only. 
It is met, however, somewhat more frequently, with a further overprint of 
an HH Monogram and new value in roubles, in which state it belongs, to 
the second HH Monogram issue of Mid-1920. It has been seen in genuine 
used condition with this additional overprint, and its official status looks 
therefore reasonably certain. 

It is only known in Violet, and is applied invariably at the top centre 
of the stamp. It cannot belong to Alexandropol, as it has been seen on a 
copy of the 1 kop. Imperf. Arms type with a 60-kop, surcharge in the 
Erivan Type E.11. 

The possibility of its being a handstamp for counter use can be dis- 
counted on account of its rarity, and also of the fact that it is only known 
on some of the commonest values in the particular printings held by the 
Erivan Post Office. 

(5) ERIVAN TYPE E.1b. 

This type was brought into use in the earliest period (November, 
1919), and is usually applied at the top of the stamp, often near one of 
the corners, without defacing the Imperial Arms. It is an Erivan produc- 
tion, and is normally printed in black. 

Its frame measures 7? x 5} millimetres (see Page 4). The top frame 
line looks often broken at two or more places, but keeps to a straight 
course throughout (unlike Type Did). The right side frame line follows 
the usual very rugged course, with a large bulge outwards in its upper 
half, and an equally deep indentation inwards at the middle, often filled 
with ink. 

(6) ERIVAN TYPE E.Ic. 

This type can be easily identified by the unusual shape of its frame, 
the lateral sides of which are slanting in a right to left direction. It has 
only been seen so far applied at the top corner of the stamp, in black, 
denoting production in the earlier period. 

Its measurements are 8} x 6} millimetres (see Page 4). Its top frame 
line looks usually broken at several places, while its right side frame line 
often shows a marked seesaw effect in its upper half, with a long, but not 
too protruding bulge outwards. 

Although its distinctly larger size makes it probable that this Type 
is a different handstamp, there is a slight possibility that it may be a late 
stage of Type E.1b (with which it has a number of common features), in 
which the frame would have expanded and been distorted through use. 


(7) DOUBTFUL ERIVAN TYPE D.1d. 


This is the commonest type of the early small size handstamps, and 
many copies of it are found in all collections of Armenia. It is known in 
Violet, Black, also exceptionally in dark Blue. It is often applied at one 
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of the top corners of the stamp, in the position typical of the earliest 
period, but comes also quite frequently in a central position over the 


Imperial Arms, in which place, if genuine, it should denote production at a 


somewhat later date. 

Its frame measures 8 x 5} millimetres on clearly printed copies (see 
Page 4), and has the following characteristics: the top frame line 1s 
horizontal in its left half, but takes a rather marked oblique slant upwards 
in its right half; the bottom frame line is straight and horizontal (unless 
strongly affected by the human factor); the right side frame line does not 
show the same very rugged outline as in other types of this small size, 
but follows a much more regular course with a moderate short and shapely 
curve outwards in its upper half and another insignificant curve inwards 
about the middle. Both these curves are less marked and protruding than 
those of other genuine small size types. 

No used copies with satisfactory postmarks have been seen by the 
authors, and the fact that this Type is known in conjunction with a 60 kop. 
surcharge in the Doubtful Type D-IV is bound to cast serious doubt about 
its real status. 

The apparent unavailability of used copies with a recognized genuine 
postmark may be due to this Type having been used at the counter to 
overprint stamps brought in by the public, and such ‘‘counter’’ use, which 
might also explain the occurrence of Blue overprints, remains a possibility, 
as this Type is met, although very rarely, on some of the low values missing 
in the Erivan Post Office stock (such as the Perf. 2 kop. with thin chalk 
lines) . 

It should be pointed out, however—and this is a point in favour of 
the genuineness of this Type—that it is usually seen on stamps of the 
particular printings and shades corresponding to the stocks believed to have 
been held by the Erivan Post Office in the earliest period, and listed under 
Group (A) in the Introduction. 

The fact that Type Did is not known in conjunction with a recognise 1 
genuine type of HH Monogram of the Dashnak period, is not by itself an 
adverse factor of great weight, as any stocks held may have been 
exhausted before the introduction of the HH series. What is more disturb- 
ing is that this Type should not have been recorded so far with any of the 
genuine 60 kop. surcharges other than the Doubtful Type D-IV.~ 


Considering that Type D.1d was one of the first types of Armenian 
Monograms to reach the Western markets, it is difficult indeed to believe 
that it could be a forgery, but it is apparent that a good deal more 
evidence is needed before it can be granted a fully legitimate status as a 
genuine production of the Erivan Post Office. 

If a forgery, it must be a very early one, made at Erivan itself, using 
an ink of a quality very similar to the genuine one, while the unoverprinted 
Russian stamps on which it was applied should also have been purchased 
from the Post Office of the same city. 


(8) DOUBTFUL TYPE D.le. 

__ This Type is another unsolved mystery. Its frame measures 7} x 
millimetres (see Page 4), and is therefore appreciably smaller than Type 
D.1d, but the shape of the frame lines and of the ‘‘Z'’ Monogram inside are 
in all other respects identical with Type D.1d. 

A single example has been seen, in unused condition, applied in Black 
over the Imperial Arms on a 70 kop. Imperf, in the shade of the normal 
Erivan stock. 

If genuine, this should be still another little used handstamp of the 
small size series. 

(9) ALEXANDROPOL TYPE A.2 (EARLY STATE) AND A.2x (WORN 
STATE). 


This Type is believed to have been a special handstamp used at 
Alexandropol for general or counter purposes, as all used copies seen had a 
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postmark of this city. It is almost always applied at the tov centre of 
the stamp, in an evident attempt not to deface the Imperial Arms, and has 
not yet been met applied right over the centre. Its normal colour is black. 


The frame measures 8} x 6 millimetres (see Page 4). The right side 
frame line follows the usual rugged pattern, with a prominent bulge out- 
wards in its upper half, which, when lightly printed, shows a seesaw effect. 
The depth of the bulge inwards at the middle varies according to the 
human factor, but is generally more accentuated than in Type D.1d. 


In its early state, the bottom frame line was horizontal, but it 
gradually took a slanting shape downwards from left to right until, in the 
end, it assumed the distinct appearance illustrated on Page 4 as Type 
A.2x, which is to be considered as the worn state of this handstamp. 


(10) ERIVAN TYPE E.3 (EARLY STATE) AND E.3x (WORN STATE). 


The frame of this handstamp measures 9} x 62 millimetres (see Page 
4). On clear prints of the early period, the right side frame line follows 
the same rugged and irregular course as usual, the prominent bulge out- 
wards at the upper half being abruptly followed by a thick square-shaped 
indentation inwards at the middle. 

In its earliest period of use, this Type is known applied at one of the 
corners of the stamp, but it is usually met right over the Imperial Arms 
in the centre. In both these positions, it has only been seen with Erivan 
postmarks, and always in black. 

This handstamp appears to have deteriorated very soon, and’ most 
copies met show the Monogram in the centre much thicker and smudgier 
than normal, while the four sides of the frame seem to be falling apart, and 
it is a common occurrence to find that two or three sides only are showing 
on the stamp (see Page 4). In this worn state, this handstamp looks so 
different from its early prototype that it is simpler to consider it as a 
special Type for easier identification, and it has been given a separate 
column in the check-list. 

Due perhaps to its very worn condition, this Type does not appear to 
have been used without frame in the early period of the ‘‘Unframed Z’’s, 
but its frame was nevertheless removed, and its centre cleaned somehow 
(perhaps even slightly trimmed), as it was used in the end to overprint 
some of the higher values in the last stages of the ‘‘Unframed Z’’ period. 


(11) ALEXANDROPOL TYPE A.3. 


This type is practically identical with the Erivan Type E.3, its frame 
measuring 94 x 63% millimetres (see Page 4), and its right side frame line 
having the same appearance as Type E.3 in its earlier state. 

The only basis for classifying Type A.3 as a distinct variety is that 
all copies seen with an Alexandropol postmark had the overprint applied 
at the same distinct position as Type A.2, that is at the top centre of the 
stamp, while used copies with Erivan postmarks show the overprint in the 
middle of the stamp or, much less frequently, at one of the corners. 


It looks therefore probable that more than one handstamp was prepared 
from the same mould as Type E.3, and that one of these was sent to 
Alexandropol. The possibility that the handstamp used at Erivan may 
have been transferred later to Alexandropol looks rather remote, as Erivan 
postmarks can be found on stamps displaying most stages of use of Type 
E.3, from early clear impressions to very late badly worn shapes. 


Identification characteristics of Type A.3 consist therefore of the posi- 
tion of the overprint, plus, in the case of used copies, in the presence of an 
Alexandropol postmark. 


(12) ERIVAN TYPE E.4 (EARLY STATE) AND E.4x (LATE STATE). 


This Type is known with both Erivan and Alexandropol postmarks, 
and is believed to have been used at Erivan to overprint supplies for the 
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whole country. It is generally applied at the centre of the stamp, over the 
Imperial Arms, in Violet or Black, the former colour being considerably 
scarcer. 


In its earliest state, the frame measures 10 x 7 millimetres (see Page 
4), and gives usually a very’ clear impression, showing all the details of 
the right side frame line, which has a large drooping bulge outwards in 
its upper half, followed at the middle: by a very marked square-shaped 
bulge which, on most copies, is heavily filled with ink. The lowest part 
of the line looks often almost vertical. Under intensive use, the frame 
lines appear to have expanded a little, and most copies of the middle 
period will be found to measure up to 10} x 74 mm., while still retaining 
the original distinctive shape.and features of the earliest state, and continu- 
ing to give reasonably clear impressions. 


This handstamp appears to have resisted better than some of the others 
as its late state, showing some moderate extent of wear, is mostly met on 
rouble values only, indicating production during the very latest period of 
the ‘Framed Z’’s, probably after postal rates had been raised again in 
March-April, 1920. In this late stage, the right side frame line looks thick 
and smudgy, and at times fails to print in full (see Page 4). 


(13) ERIVAN TYPE E.5 (EARLY STATE) AND E.5x (WORN STATE). 


This Type, which is known with Erivan and Alexandropol postmarks, 
is believed to have consisted of several almost identical handstamps; all 
produced from the same mould. If this theory is correct, then one of these 
handstamps may have been sent to Alexandropo] for general or counter 
use there, while still another may have been allocated to counter use at 
Erivan, this latter being possibly the handstamp described under Type D.7 
(if genuine). Be 

In any case, it looks evident that this larger Type of Monogram, which 
was brought into use early in 1920, was mainly used at Erivan, wherefrom 
supplies were sent to other offices up-country. It is applied almost always 
at the centre of the stamp, over the Imperial Arms, in black. f 


In its early state, the frame measures 11 x 7} millimetres (see Page 4). 
In later stages, the dimensions may be found to be fractionally higher, due 
to expansion of the lines. The right side frame line follows the same course 
as in Type E.4, but the bulge outwards in its upper half is somewhat 
less prominent. ait 


; On account of its larger size, the ‘‘Z’’ Monogram varies considerably 
in appearance according to the direction of the worker’s hand, and the 
pressure applied. These differences are often so striking that one may be 
tempted to identify several different sub-types by such variations as, seen 
on the top-arm, which may look long or short and may end with or without 
a downward point, on the tail which may be thick or thin and may or may 
not show an upward curve at its end, or at the ends of the diagonal, which 
may look pointed or blunt, long or short. All these variations, and also 
any broken lines in the frame as appearing on many covies, are due 
exclusively to the human factor at play, as can be seen when examining 
large blocks or sheets, which will show most or all of these shanes mixed 
together. ‘ 


There is, however, a point which ought to be stressed here, this being 
that the tail of the “Z’’ was probably thicker on the handstamp than its 
reproduction on most copies met might lead one to believe. If the tail 
looks thin on the majority of the stamps, this may be due to insufficient 
pressure of the hand, or perhaps to its being slightly under the level of the 
frame. But copies have been seen in blocks where, next to the usual thin 
impressions, heavier prints showed the tail just as thick as in Type D.7. 


Worn impressions of Type E.5, classified as Type E.5x, show the ‘‘Z 
much thicker (see Page 4). They are not common, and it is probable that 
the frames were removed before the handstamps had become unserviceable. 
One of these handstamps, at least, must have (been left untouched, as it was 
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used in Framed condition to produce some of the 1921 Provisionals of the 
sixth HH Monogram issues. 


(14) ERIVAN TYPE E.6 (EARLY STATE) AND E.6x (WORN STATE). 


This Type is believed to have existed in a single handstamp only, 
which, aehorieh probably belonging to the same group as Type E.5, ‘differed 
in detail from other handstamps “of that group, perhaps as a result of 
defective production. It should have been brought into use in the first 
months of 1920, as it is always applied at the centre of the stamp, Over 
the Imperial Arms. It exists in Violet as well as in Black. It has only 
been seen with. Erivan postmarks, although part of the stocks overprinted 
by means of this handstamp may have been supplied by the capital to other 
places. 

Its ‘‘Z’’ Monogram is identical in shape and size with those of Type 
E.5, but its frame is slightly larger, measuring 11} x 8 millimetres on early 
prints (see Page 4). The right side frame line is distinctly less rugged 
than in Types E.3 to E.5, and the bulge outwards of its upper half, which 
was so prominent in the preceding types, is limited to a very slight curve 
in this handstamp, while the bulge inwards at the middle is “also. less 
pronounced and has a more pointed appearance than the rather ‘‘square’’ 
shape of Type E.5. 

Type E.6x (see Page 4) is believed to be the worn state of this hand- 
stamp. The ‘‘Z’’ looks much thicker, and the sides of the frame, also 
thick, seem to be falling apart, one or more sides usually failing to print. 


(15) DOUBTFUL COUNTER TYPE D.7. 


The characteristics of Type D.7 are very similar to those of Type E.5. 
The frame measures 11 x 7} millimetres on clearly printed copies (see Page 
4), or fractionally higher in what appears to be a later stage of use. The 
right side frame line shows the same peculiarities as Type E.5, but its 
corners are slightly more rounded on most impressions. The left bottom 
corner of the frame fails to print on many copies, pointing to some defect 
in the making of the handstamp. The ‘‘Z’’ Monogram has the same size 
and shape as in Type E.5, with the exception of the tail, which is always 
thick and shapely, an occurrence met exceptionally only with Type E.5. 


It is usually seen in unused condition. Although a very few used 
copies have been recorded, these were in singles, thus leavi ing some doubt 
as to whether they were genuine products of “this particular handstamp, or 
just very heavy prints from one of the Type E.5 handstamns, displaying 
exceptionally the same shave of tail as Type D.7. 


If genuine, Type D.7 must, in all probability, have been one of the 
handstamps of the Type E.5 series, allocated to counter use at Erivan. This 
would account for the rarity of used copies, and particularly for the fact 
that many obsolete values which were not included in the stocks held by 
the Post Office exist with this type of overprint. 


It is usually carefully applied, denoting again leisurely counter use 
with the object of pleasing the customer, and is known in Black, Violet and 
even exceptionally in Blue. The incidence of this unusual ink, recorded 
also in the case of Type D.1d, is still another factor limiting this Type 
to counter use or to the Forgery category: since the Erivan Post Office does 
not avpear to have ever used Blue ink, it is evident that, if genuine, the 
Blue overprint must have been obtained by using a blue inkpad brought to 
the counter by some customer who managed somehow to persuade the 
postal clerk to overprint in this colour the stamps brought for the purpose. 


Type D.7 is not known in conjunction with any recognised genuine 
type of HH Monogram of the Dashnak period, which is not surprising if 
this handstamp was allocated exclusively to overprinting stamps brought 
to the counter by the public. Nor is it known in conjunction with any of 
the recognised genuine types of the 60 kob. surcharge, although it is met 
occasionally on the 1 kop. Imperf. with a 60 kop. surcharge in the Doubtful 
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Type D-IV. It will be noticed that, here again, the similarity with Type 
D.1d is perfect, with the inference that these two types are of identical 
status, and had a common origin (if forgeries) or method of use (if genuine 
counter types) . 

Type D.7 is not known in worn condition, nor with frame removed. 
This is as was to be expected, whether it proves to be a genuine type 
assigned to limited counter use, or a straight forgery. 


(16) DOUBTFUL COUNTER TYPE D.8. 


The characteristics of Type D.8 are markedly different from those of 
the other large-size types (see Page 4). Its frame measures, 12 x 8} milli- 
metres on most copies, or slightly under on light impressions, but its 
general appearance prevents any possible confusion with Type E.6. 


The frame is much thicker, and of equal thickness on all sides; the 
right side frame line is an almost straight vertical of even thickness, with 
a marked but shapely curve inwards at the middle; the inner ‘‘Z’’ Mono- 
gram has,a thicker body than Type E.6, and all its parts are of practically 
equal thickness; the left hook of the Armenian letter ‘‘P’’ is farther away 
from the diagonal than in Type E.6, and the tail, although thinner than 
in Type D.7, has a similar shapely appearance 

Although Type D.8 was listed as genuine in some early catalogues, its 
status appears open to grave doubt. It has not been seen in used condi- 
tion, and its characteristics are so different from those of other recognised 
genuine types as to make a common origin aDpear improbable. It is not 
met in conjunction with any recognised genuine types of the HH Mono- 
grams or of the 60 kop. surcharges, but is known with both Doubtful 
Types D-IV and D-IVx of the latter. 


It exists in a variety of shades of Violet and Black, and is met on 
basic stamps in the printings and rag of the Erivan stock, as well as 
on some scarce values (such as Perf. 1, 2, 3, and 7 kop.) which could only 
have been brought to the counter by the public for overprinting. If 
genuine, Type D.8 must therefore have been a svecial handstamp allocated 
to counter use. 


In the opinion of the authors, this type is more likely to prove a 
Forgery, in which case it should be a very early one, made in Armenia 
during the period of currency of the genuine types, as it does not appear 
to exist on any printings of the basic stamps other than those available in 
Armenia during the Dashnak regime. 


Type D.8 should not be confused with a dangerous Forgery imitating 
it closely (F.22). 


(17) DOUBTFUL ALEXANDROPOL DISTRICT TYPE D.9. 


Type D.9 has a number of characteristics which, at first sight, will 
tempt the collector to dump it without further examination into the Forgery 
class, to which it perhaps rightly belongs. 

Its size is similar to Type E.5, the frame measuring about 11} x 7} 
millimetres, with variations of up to } millimetre, due to the smudgy 
impression resulting from the quality of the violet ink used. For this same 
reason, details of the frame lines will usually be found too indistinct for 
purposes of identification. The shape of the ‘‘Z’’ Monogram is not unlike 
Type E.5, with a single outstanding difference, to be found in both hooks 
of the Armenian letter ‘‘P,’’ either side of the diagonal, these hooks being 
much wider and farther away from the diagonal than in any other genuine 
type (see Page 4). 

This unusual shape of the Armenian letter ‘‘P’’ should normally brand 
Type D.9 as a Forgery, but this rarely-seen type has the following points in 
its favour: 

(a) Tt is known in conjunction with a genuine 60 kop. surcharge of 
the Alexandropol Type A-III. Considering that this type of 60 kop, 
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surcharge is none too common without an HP overprint, it is rather 
unlikely that forgers would have selected such a _ hard-to-get genuine 
Armenian stamp, and added to it a forged HP Monogram which, even if 
sold as genuine, would not have appreciably increased its market value. 
The possibility of such a fake cannot, however, be ruled out. 

(b) The violet ink used for Type D.9, of a deeper colour than the 
normal, is of a peculiar quality which, in addition to giving a smudgy 
impression, permeates the paper and shows on the back of the stamp more 
intensely than is the case with other genuine types of violet HP ov erprints. 
This special ink appears identical with the ink used for a type of Unframed 
HP Monogram believed to emanate from Alexandropol, and of which 
genuine used copies are known. 

(c) No used copies of Type D.9 have been seen so far, but the few 
unused examples recorded are of the commonest values, and in the correct 
shades of the basic stamps existing in Armenia in 1919. Type .D.9 can 
at best be given a ‘‘Doubtful’’ rating at this stage, but, if genuine, it 
should emanate from Alexandropol or another city in the district. 


FORGERIES OF THE FRAMED H.P. MONOGRAMS. 


Although twenty-eight forgeries are listed and illustrated, most can 
easily be determined by the wide differences in ink used, coupled with 
obvious characteristics of shape. Only a small number of forgeries of this 
issue provide collectors with any real difficulties. There are, of course, 
bound to be forgeries available which the writers have not yet seen, and 
this list does not, conseauently, presume to be by any means exhaustive. 
The measurements given are computed in the same way as for the genuine 
overprints which have been previously described. 


Fl. Size 74 x 54 mm. (See Page 5). 


An extremely poorly produced monogram, the shape of the frame being 
immediately recognisable. Examples are found in both deep violet and 
oily black inks, neither of which tally with that of the genuine overprints 
in colour or density. No postmarked copies have been seen. 


F2. Size 74x54mm. (See Page 5). 


Usually found in matt black ink which compares poorly with genuine 
types. General shape is modelled on Doubtful Erivan Type D.1d. Is often 
found on high value stamps cancelled with the first forgery of the Erivan 
gee ie postmark, which has already been described and illustrated. 


F3. Size8x 54mm. (See Page 5). 

A thick impression usually found in dull black ink. The general 
appearance is easily noted, as will be seen from the appropriate illustration. 
No postmarked copies recorded. 

F4. Size 74x 54 mm. (See Page 35). 


A copy of the Doubtful Erivan Type D.1d. Very similar éxcent for 
a very marked indentation half way down the left hand frame line; a break 
at the left, along the top frame line, which may possibly be caused by the 
human factor; a further break in the right hand frame, followed by an 
indentation higher than is usually seen on copies of D.1d. In addition to 
these points, the left hand curl of the Armenian letter ‘‘P,’’ is very wide 
and unusually open, which is not a characteristic of that particular 
Armenian letter. No postmarked copies recorded. 

F5. Size 8x54 mm. (See Page 5). 

A small overprint found in both black and violet inks. As with the 
forgery F.3, there is a single bulge towards the tov of the right hand 
frame. Except for this the frame lines are auite straight and the corners 
sharp. There is some similarity to F.3 but closer examination reveals 
definite differences in the shave of the top left hand serif of the Armenian 
letter ‘‘H’’ and the left hand curl of the letter ‘‘P,’’ and the distances 
between these points. This forgery is often seen cancelled by the five 
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pointed star, and other bogus postmarks that have already been mentioned, 
and evidently originates from the same source as F7. 


F6. Size Six 6}mm. (See Page 5). 


A forgery which is again easily recognisable by its clean appearance, 
uniformly straight sides, and the dull black ink in which it is usually 
impressed. This type is one of a family, and is often found together with 
further forged surcharges: of the later HH design together, on the same 
stamp. No. postmarked copies are recorded. 


F7. Size9x6}mm. (See Page 5). 
A type which is easily recognised, if only by the peculiar shave of the 
monogram, and the appearance of the right hand side of the frame. Usually 
in dull black or thin violet ink, this forgery is frequently seen cancelled 


by the various bogus ‘‘postmarks’’ which have already been noted under an 
earlier heading. 
F8. Size9x 64mm. (See Page 5). 
Examples seen are very thick in appearance, with straight sides to 
the frame. The black ink is far too dull compared to the genuine over- 
prints, and gives an indication of a brownish tinge. The shape of the tail 


of the monogram is particularly characteristic. No postmarked copies 
recorded. 


F9. Size 10x 74mm. (See Page 5). 


The corners of the frame belonging to this type are rounded obviously 
by design, and not by use. A break appears in the mid top of the frame 
and also sometimes on the right hand side, at the top, middle, and bottom 
corner. Applied regularly. in good quality black ink, of medium thickness. 
No postmarked copies are recorded. 


F10. Size 10x 7}mm. (See Page 5). 


The most outstanding characteristic of this type is a pronounced foot 
to the left hand base of the monogram’s diagonal. In this respect it is 
similar to the much more common forgery F.25, although on a smaller 
scale. The lines of the frame are unduly irregular. Often seen in rather 
patchy black ink, and often, at the 1 kopek ‘value, in company with the 
60k. surcharge forgery FI. No postmarked copies recorded. 


Fill. Size 10} x74mm. (See Page 5). 


Seen both in deep violet (which often shows through to the back of the 
stamp) and black inks, this type is characterised by the rather prominent 
indentation on the right hand frame line, which is rather of a peculiar 
shape, and also by the very narrow Armenian letter ‘‘P.”’ No postmarked 
copies are recorded. 


F12. Size 104x7}mm. (See Page 5). 


A straight framed forgery having a monogram of very regular appear- 
ance, with a characteristic upward curl of the tail. Rather thick impression 
in black ink, similar to that used with Forgery F7._ No postmarked copies 
recorded. 


F13. Size 10} xSmm. (See Page 5). 
A forgery seen so far only in dark, violet ink, the appearance of which, 
due to the relatively large width, compared to average height, is not 
difficult to discern. The Armenian letter ‘‘P’’ is completely wrong in 


shape, the right hand curve moving uvwards instead of down. No post- 
marked copies are recorded. 


F14. Size 11x 74}mm. (See Page 5). 


Applied regularly on the stamps and has the characteristic of a stunted 
left hand curve to the Armenian letter ‘‘P,’’ making the tyve easily 
recognisable. The deep black, shiny ink compares poorly with the genuine 
overprints: No postmarked copies recorded. 
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F15. Size1l1x 74mm. (See Page 5). 


A very poor imitation monogram, somewhat similar to Forgery F9, 
but usually found in very pale grey ink on the higher values. No post- 
marked copies recorded. 


F16. Size 1lx7}mm. (See Page 5). 


General appearance of this forgery almost as that for F17. The sides 
of the frame are slightly more curv ved, and the monogram appears squarer 
in appearance. A large break is apparent at the bottom right of the 
frame, as well as a smaller break at the top right position. No postmarked 
copies have been recorded. 


F17. Size 11x 74mm. (See Page 5d). 


A common forgery often seen in bright, shiny black ink, or good 
quality violet ink. Copies are always cleanly applied, and do not vary 
much with the ‘“‘human factor.’’ Is very similar indeed to F16, the sides 
however, being straighter, and there is no break in the base frame line. 
The diagonal stroke is } mm. longer on F17, and the vertical frame lines 
4 mm. wider apart at a point half way down. No record of postmarked 
copies. ‘ 

F18. Size llx 8mm. (See Page 5). 

A forgery of very square appearance, showing a peculiar and 

characteristic ‘‘hook’’ by way of the left hand side of the Armenian letter 


“P.’’ There is a noticeable indentation mid-way down the right hand side 
of the frame. No postmarked copies have been recorded. 
F19. Size 11x 8mm. (See Page 5). 

A type very similar in appearance to both forgeries F16 and F17. 
Apart from the differences in size, it will be noticed, after perusal of the 
appropriate illustration that the inward curves of the left and right hand 
frames are even more pronounced, and that the break at the right of the 
top frame, common to all these three forgeries, is in this case much greater 
No postmarked copies have been recorded. 

F20. Size 1l1x8 mm. (See Page 5). 

An evident copy of F18, being of similar size, and having a similar 
indentation half way down the right hand frame. A noticeable differen ‘ce 
is that the bottom frame line suffers from an upward sweep from the 
horizontal at the left hand side. Furthermore, the right hand tail of the 
letter ‘‘H’’ is lower than at the left, whereas in F18, both extremities of the 
letter are seen to be on a similar level. No postmarked copies are recorded. 

F21. Size 11x8mm. (See Page 5). 

Often seen in deep violet ink, this forgery is characterised by the 
lengthy top arm to the Armenian letter ‘‘H,’’ carrying a noticeable serif 
at the left. At the base, the left hand foot of the same letter is lower 
than the tail showing at the right. The Armenian letter ‘‘P’’ is very wide 
and open in appearance. No postmarked copies recorded. 

F22. Size 11}x 8mm. (See Page 5). 

A more serious effort at forgery, very similar in appearance to Doubtful 
Type D.8. It is noted in both light violet and dull black inks, and is 
frequently recorded cancelled (sometimes on piece) by the first forgery of 
the Erivan ‘‘m’’ postmark. In the Armenian letter ‘‘P,’’ the forgery 1s 
quite 4 mm. shorter at its widest horizontal point than the doubtful type. 
The height of this letter js much smaller in the forgery, in addition. 
Generally speaking, the frame lines on the forgery are straighter, and 
though the indentations are carefully copied, they are not so noticeable 
as on Type D.8. 

F23. Size 11} x 8mm. (See Page 5). 

A type.of forgery characterised by a heavy monogram combined with 

a very thin frame line, making any example easily identifiable. The frame 
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lines are straight, and the corners rounded. Seen so far only impressed in 
a poor quality grey-black ink. No postmarked copies are recorded. 


F24. Size ll} x8}mm. (See Page 5). 


A common and obvious forgery; much too regular in appearance, 
having absolutely straight sides, square at the corners. The Monogram is 
artistically drawn, the top balancing the base most satisfactorily. Ink, 
usually in black, varies from shiny to dull. Often seen overprinted on 
1 kopek stamps without the earlier 60k. surcharge. No postmarked copies 
are recorded. fi 


F25. Size 114 x 8}mm. (See Page 5). 


Another very common forgery characterised by a large sized monogram 
showing a prominent foot at the left hand base. The corners of the frame 
are more rounded than on genuine types. Well known, and easily discern- 
able. Many examples are seen on basic printings of stamps not available 
in Armenia during 1919/20. No postmarked copies are recorded. 


F26. Size 113x8}mm. (See Page 5). 


The sides of the frame of this type are absolutely straight, with square 
corners. A good imitation of the genuine black ink, is seen on copies held. 
No postmarked copies are recorded. 


F27. Size 12x 10mm. (See Page 5). 


A large sized monogram, easily identifiable. Seen in very pale grey- 
blue ink on high values only. Copies have been seen postmarked by the 
second forged type of Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark. 


F28. Size 13x9mm. (See Page 5). 
A large and ungainly looking monogram which can hardly be said to 
be dangerous. The appropriate i illustration should be sufficient by way of 


description. Seen usually in black, and sometimes on unsurcharged values 
of the 1k, denomination. No postmarked copies are recorded. 


Date of Issue: || 1920, January (?) 


Date of Isstte: | 1919, Oct. | 1919, November. 2 “f3 } Patil? Fi G > ~~ : ——~ ie 
«60. a a Fy 
E-I | f: } £.3(A3) € io 
} BX E.4 EBay 
<>) > Sinai ah ae 2 | RP Ribas rile) FF 
x60) cle E.1b Ele AZ A2x Type of Ovpt.: E.3 ByBic eA | E.4 E.4x 
ini ae | Colour: Black Black | Black Black [Black Black | Violet Violet Black Black | Black Black 
Type of Ovpt.: || ot Purehasse | E.la E.1b E.1c A.2 and A.2x Bomtion: |__| Nor’) fav d'} Nov avd [Novi tny'd | orl; Inv’d Nort Iny'd | Neate 
——— SSeS Ste = = Perf. 
Colour: Violet Black Violet Violet Black Black Violet Violet Black  Blacx Ik bg 
Position: ||Normal Normal || Normal | Normal Normal Normal Normal Inv’d Normal Inv'd 3k ch | 
| a AT ge tata a Bua 4k da | 5/- 3d. 5/- | 1/- 6d. 
Perf. 5k ea 6d, 6d. 1/-| 3/6 
4k da | 2/- 
5k ea | 40/- 4 Lf-- 2fs eh 
10/7k ga || | 10/- Df re 10/7kk ga || 5/- 3d. 5/- 6d. 
gb | 10/- gb) 5/- Sd, $d; 6d. 
10k ha ge 
15k ja | 2 10/- Lf=22/- 10k ha ify 
je | 15k ja 1/- 1/- | 3/6 
jd | 10/- ic || 5/- 6d. 6d. 1/- | 3/6 
20k ka | jd 5/- 1/- 
kb | iW eta | je 
25k Ja 1/ 201 ka 1/- 
5k ma kb 7/6 | 
mb | 3/- 5/- 2/- 25k Ja | 5/- 2d. 2d. | 1/- Gd. 
mc | 2/- Ib | 
50k na | 10/- 2/- 35k ma 1/- 
60-E-L/1 aa | 1/6 2/ iy mb 6d. 
Ir pa 5/- me 
pb | 7/6 50k na 2d. 2/- 6d. 6d. 
pe || | nb 
3hr qa 5/ Ir pa 5/ ON 
Sr ra pb 2/- 
7r sa | pe 
10r ta | 3hr qa 5/- 3/6 
Imperf. or ra 3/- 56 2/6 3/6 
ole 2/6 rc Fi 
3k hed Hl 3) ip: 7r sa 2/6 3/6 
5k ab | 10r ta | 2] ss 20 / : 3/8 
60-E-I/1 ab 2d. Imperf. | 
60-E-1I/1 ab |! 40/ 2k ba 1/- 2d. 2/- 6d. 6d. 
G0-A-IIT/1 ac |) 2/6 || 3k ca | 6d. 6d. 10/- 12/6 6d. 6d. 
70k 0a | | 2/- 5k eb 5/- 10/- 3/6 
ob | 60-E-I/1 ac | 3d. 
Ir pd ad 2/6 | 
pe || 60-E-II/1 ab 10/- 6d. 
pf | 60-A-III/1 ac | 
3hr qb | 10/ 70k oa |} 1/- 2/-| 1/- 6d. 1/- 3/6 
br rb || | | | ob 2d. 2d 
- Samay al ane area ox Finge. et ce Ir pd | 2/ 
Various. | 6ok surcharge || DOUBTFUL Type D.1d. DOUBTFUL Typ: . pe | 
Type A-IIT in |} (a) In Violet or Black D.1e in Black. ge pf | 
Black. Perf. All values except Imperf. 7ok. pi | 
1k Savings 40 - 7 and tor. D.ic 3hr qb | 3/5 | 2/6 5/- 5/- 6d. 6d. 
Imperf. 2, 3, 5, 15. 70k Did = 29/6 
+ 2, 3, 5, 15. 70k, Sr tb 10/- 2/6 
Ir, 34r, also 60-D-IV 1« = La os Pei ee eee Eee LL 5 a lee Ga 
| (b) In Blue: Perf. 15k Various. 
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Date of Issue: || 1920, January (?) 


E.5 E.5x E.6 £.6x 
Type of Ovpt.: || E.5 E.5x E.6 E.6x 
Colour: Violet Violet Black Black | Black Black | Violet Violet Black Black Black 
Position: Nor'l Inv’d Nor’! Inv’d| Normal Inverted| Nor’| Inv’d Nor’! Inv’d Normal 
Perf. | 
2k bg ? 0/- 
3k ch ? ANY 
4k da 3/6 3/6 | 3/6 5/- i Pane 
5k ea 3/- 1/- | 3/6 Gd. 2/- 
eh OMe 
10/7k ga 3/- 2/6 | 3/6 3d. 
gb 3d. 1/ 
ge 5/- \ 
10k ha 3/6| 3/6 
15k ja 3/6 2/6 2d. \-6d. 
Jc 
jd 
je 5/- 
20k ka |] 10/- 1/- 1/- 2d 
kb Seo ee 2d. 6d. 
25k la 1/- 1/6 | 3/6 Sauer /> 
Ib ye 
35x ma 2/- 1/- 2d. 3d 
mb j= 
mc fake oes if 
50k na 6d. Gd. | 3/6 2d. 
nb || 1/ 
Ir pa 2/- 1/- 1/ 
pb 2/- 2d. 
pe L/-1f- 6d. .2/- 
Shr qa 3/6 
br Ta 2/6 5/- Ls 
re 5/- 1/- 
Tr $a 1/- 2/6 7/6 1/- 
10r ta 5/- 7/6 10/- 1/€...2/- 
Imperf 
Ik ba 3/6 3/6 2d. 6d. 
3k ca 3/6 3/6 5/- 2/-- 1/6 
5k ms 2/--3/8 
60-E-I/1 ac 5/- 
ad 3/6 | | 2d 2d 
60-E-II/1 ab 5/- | 15/- 
60-A-III/1 ac 5/- 5/- | 
70k oa 1/- | a a 
6b 1/- 6d. | 3/6 | 1/- 8d. 
ir pd || 5/- | | 2/6 
pe 5/- | | } 
pf || 5/- | | 3/- 2/2 1/6 
pi ad | ls 
3hr qb 3/6 | 3/6 6d. 2/- 
5r rb || 10/- | 15/- | 
Various. DOUBTFUL ‘Type D.7, | DOUBTFUL Type D.8. DOUBTFUL Type D.o 
(a) in Violet or - (a) in Violet or ‘ (a) In 
Black: i] | Black: Violet: 
Perf, All values, Perf. All values, Perf. 
also tk and 7k also 1k and 7k. 4k. 
Imperf. 5k, 2 Imperf. < rd Imp. 
60-D-IV /1k, tr. | ci. ol) 
(b) in Blue: | SO A- 
Perf. ak, 3k. } | Db DG 
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